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Ir may be well to indicate the scope and pur- 
pose of this volume. It does not pretend to 
be a complete anthology, nor is it, strictly, a 
literary criticism. Its object is to create and 
stimulate interest in Carse memorials, by dif- 
fusing information about its singers, and such 
songs and sayings as touch and illustrate its 
life and history. With this in view, the writer 
has permitted himself a considerable latitude 
in the interpretation of the subject. 

If, to the more critical reader, the merit of 
some of the quotations seems slight, it is still 
to be remembered that they have a_ local 
interest, represent life, and are specimens of 
what has been achieved. A true pride of 
home fosters a true pride of country. It is 
with a wish to promote such pride that this 
contribution is offered. 
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THE poetry and songs of Scotland have been 
inspired by four or five great themes. These 
may be grouped thus— 

1, Nature, including love of the country 
and beautiful scenery. 

2. History and patriotism. 

RBozove and life: 

4. Legend and lore. 

5. God and truth. 

The poetry and songs of the Carse have 
come from all these sources. 

Some of these wells of song lie near to one 
another. Love of the country, for example, 
goes commonly with love of country. In 
Shakespeare, in Wordsworth, and in Tenny- 
son, the passion for both is keen. And the 
patriotism of Marmion is scarcely eclipsed by 


the exquisite descriptions of Melrose and Loch 
II 
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Katrine which rise to the mind when we recall 
the Lady of the Lake and the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 

The minstrelsy of Scotland is a rich one. 
Dr. Rogers is, doubtless, right in saying that 
Scotland has produced a more patriotic and 
more extended minstrelsy than any other 
country in the world. The names of between 
two and three thousand Scottish poets are 
known. A decade since there were over six 
thousand volumes of Scottish poetry in one of 
the great public libraries of the country. 
Ramsay, Burns, Scott, Hogg, Lady Nairne, 
are but a few of a galaxy that includes, in 
comparatively recent times, names like Bruce, 
Fergusson, Thomson, Campbell, Tannahill, 
Smith, and Motherwell. 

Take it all in all, Perthshire is the most 
beautiful county in Scotland. “Among all the 
provinces in Scotland,” writes Sir Walter Scott, 
in the Hazy Maid of Perth, “if an intelligent 
stranger were asked to describe the most 
varied and the most beautiful, it is probable he 
would name the county of Perth. A native 
also of any other district of Caledonia, though 
his partialities might lead him to prefer his 
Native county, in the first instance, would 
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certainly class that of Perth in the second, and 
thus give its inhabitants a fair right to plead, 
that—prejudice apart—Perthshire forms the 
fairest portion of the northern kingdom.” 

The Carse of Gowrie is not the least beauti- 
ful part of Perthshire. It has all the elements 
that, according to Burke, go to make beauty. 
If not the loftiest mountains of Scotland, some 
of the most picturesque of her hills sink down 
towards the level lands of the Carse, a com- 
bination which Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
held to exhibit the varied beauties of natural 
scenery in the greatest perfection. It has 
banks and braes, hills and dales and dens, 
rivers and rills and cascades, fields and trees 
and flowers, nestling hamlets, smiling villages, 
hoary castle walls, and gleaming spires and 
towers. Walking in it you may hear the 
cuckoo that has stirred the sweetest notes in 
the song of Austin, the lark that awakened the 
soul of Shelley, and a thousand little choristers, 
though they grow fewer, blithe in the sunshine, 
calling out in their gladness. 

There is scarcely a spot where the view is 
not fine, there are a dozen where it is surpassing 
—Hill of Dron, Kinnaird Castle, Errol, Kin- 
noull, Kinfauns, and the Shandry. 
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We are warned, however, by what has been 
observed elsewhere, not necessarily to expect 
any great development of native poetry or of 
painting. . 

Mr. Pinnington has pointed out, in his Life 
of Sir David Wilkie, that while the artists of 
other counties have found an enduring charm 
in the varied coast of Fife, and in the modest 
beauty of its hills and plains, these have been 
neglected, largely, by the artists of the county 
itself. 

In reference to Fife, the explanation seems 
adequate, that the interest of its people and of 
their life transcended that of its scenery. And 
no doubt it is this same sense of the interest 
of life, rather than any lack of appreciation of 
scenery, that accounts for the infrequency of 
reference to the latter in the poetry of Burns. 
For it is quite evident from his poems, and, if 
possible, more so from his letters, that Burns 
was sensitive to the impressions of scenery, 
and revelled in the gloom and in the majesty 
“of a noble Highland landscape. 

Be the cause what it may, the development 
of art seems to have lingered in the Carse. 
Yet the latter lends itself, pre-eminently, to 
treatment, whether by poet or painter. 
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Perthshire has given birth to more than one 
true singer, and to one; at least, of command- 
ing fame—Lady Nairne. We owe, probably, 
to the gifted authoress of ‘The Land o’ the 
seal, 4‘) Galler. Hesrin’. sy ands“ Che Laird#o’ 
Cockpen,” a greater number of songs that 
have seized the memory and the imagination 
of our people, than we do to any other writer, 
save Robert Burns. 

The Carse of Gowrie, however, cannot lay 
claim to any nativé singer of the first rank. 
Spence of Rait has, sometimes, been called the 
Bard of Gowrie. Some of his songs are sweet 
and spirited, but they do not reach the highest 
order. Ford, in his Harp of Perthshire, 
names nearly a score of Carse men who have 
tried their flight in song. The list may be 
added to considerably. Few of their songs 
are likely to live in any national collection. 
But many of them ought to elicit even more 
than the mere patriotic pleasure of country- 
men. 

Professor Masson has urged with force that 
there has been no sufficient perception of how 
literature might illustrate history. ‘“ Why 
should it not, if their aim was to recover the 
past mind of Scotland? Every song, every 
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fiction—was not that a transmitted piece of the 
very mind that they wanted to investigate ?” 

The most trivial broadsheet represents a 
certain constituency ; and interesting concep- 
tions of men and history may be found in 
verses that are neither noble in thought nor 
graceful in expression. 

In those writers, whom the learned pro- 
fessor describes as the very grim muses of 
ecclesiastical and political controversy, who fill 
up the gap from the time of the Reformation 
to the days of Allan Ramsay, there is a reflec- 
tion of the stress, of the virulence, of the too 
often unhappy conditions of life, sometimes of 
its humour and its pathos. 

If, moreover, it be true in any sense that 
the local paper reveals the life of the country, 
even better than the larger journal, the minor 
poetry of a people may catch pictures of life 
that are not less bright, although they ‘be 
outshined.” Indeed, Archdeacon Hannah’s 
claim does not seem too strong, that the minor 
poetry has ‘an especial historical value, as 
savouring more of the age than the produc- 
tions of greater minds,” which are “not of an 
age, but for all time.” 

In point of poetical merit, Spence’s poem, 
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‘““After Errol Winter Market,” has less value 
than many of his other pieces, and must rank 
as indifferent when placed beside the produc- 
tions of greater writers. But it is of consider- 
able value to the student of social ways as a 
picture of life. Though it is true that, had a 
finer genius described it, he would have given 
us the humour and the spirit of the scene in 
fewer words and with subtler touches, we have 
got something, on the other hand, from the 
very qualities that brought Spence so near the 
life which he portrays. 

We have lately had the opportunity of read- 
ing a volume in manuscript by the late Dr. 
Grierson of Errol. Of the poems that compose 
it, one or two have been printed, such as 
‘Hallowed Recollections.” Two of them were 
written for the children of the Orphan Hospital, 
Edinburgh, and sung by them at the annual 
sermons in 1817 and 1818. The contents of 
the volume are very varied, and thus possess 
an interest as a study of the writer’s mind. 
But one group illustrates the point to be eluci- 
dated. Dr. Grierson was minister of Errol 
during the lengthened period of fifty-six years. 
In this time fell the troublous days that cul- 


minated in the Disruption. In pieces like 
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“The Struggling Church of Scotland,” ‘‘ Leav- 
ing the Manse,’ “Opening the Free Church,” 
“Entering? ‘the: Pree: (@hurch) (Manse; 7 we 
have, besides the record of the deep feelings 
of the writer, a reflection of the life that was 
then stirring in the Carse, especially in Errol. 
Other pieces, again, deal with incidents of 
the Errol ministry, and give us something of 
the pathos of local life. 

One further example may be cited. After 
all, it may be little better than doggerel; but 
who would omit from the pages of the Perth 
Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure, or of the 
Scots Magazine, the occasional pieces from 
Errol and elsewhere, that let in, as through a 
tiny window, some light on the activities of the 
Carse one hundred and thirty years ago? 

Names like Austin of Kilspindie, Peebles of 
Inchture, Spence of Rait, White of Inch- 
coonans, not to mention others, should, at 
least, be familiar to our school children. But 
others besides Carse men have sung of our 
home and its story, and thus gained for us a 
fame which our native bards have not won. 
To write, as Hogg has done, of the great 
chorus of singers who have sought to shed 
lustre on the scenery of the Tay, may seem, on 
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the first blush, something of the nature of 
exaggeration. But it will, I believe, be found 
that most of the greater poets of Scotland 
touch our life and story at some point or other. 
And there are elements of interest and contact 
with some who lie beyond their ranks. 

Everyone knows that Tom Hood, “the 
witty and the tender Hood,” as Landor calls 
him, had Scottish blood in his veins. Yet few, 
even of those who are interested students or 
enthusiastic admirers of the poet, are aware 
of the strong ties that connect him with 
Scotland. That he had friends in Dundee, 
that he resided in that city for a time, that 
there he threw off a few of his earliest pieces, 
is known to all. But by how many bonds 
he is linked to the district of Dundee has 
been largely forgotten. This may be partly 
accounted for by the absence of allusion to 
the fact in the works of the poet, and also by 
the failure to chronicle it on the part of those 
who have given us the Memorials. We are 
indebted to Mr. Elliot, the author of Hood zx 
Scotland, for the unearthing of the facts. 

The forebears of the poet belonged to the 
Carse of Gowrie. In bygone days, Hood was 
a fairly common name in the villages of Inch- 
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ture, Abernyte, Baledgarno, and Invergowrie. 
But the poet’s people belonged to Errol. His 
father was one of a family of six, born to an 
honest pair engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
What education was offered in Errol school 
the children got. Tom’s father left the old 
home early, and eventually settled in London, 
where he became a publisher. Tom himself 
was born in London. Many, however, of his 
happiest hours were spent by the streams and 
on the braes of the Carse. Rossie and Fin- 
gask were familiar haunts, and he drew more 
health from the braes above Kinnaird than he 
did fish from the pows and the streams. In 
the light of this, of his connections and friend- 
ships in the Carse and across the hills at 
Stobhall, and also of his lengthy residence in | 
Dundee, it is passing strange that there is 
nothing in his poetry to recall it, that even the 
majestic Tay scarcely drew a note from his 
lyre. (But cf. Plea of the Midsummer Fairies.) 

As a parallel to this, it may be mentioned 
that, in his one ambitious poetical effort, 
“Night,” Gilfillan, a poet indeed of lesser 
rank, but for years a resident on the banks of 
the Tay, has only a meagre reference to “the 
broad Tay melting into ocean’s arms.” 
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That Hood has not touched with his witty 
pen some of the scenes he saw in the Carse, 
we can only regret. Some of these are 
inimitable. When at Errol, Hood lived with 
his grandmother. By this time she was a 
widow ; and, like many a peasant who had 
fought a brave fight and done well for her 
family, had begun to feel the pinch of poverty. 
Widow Hood had a son who might have 
helped her, but George! was reputed to be a 
‘“‘gear-gatherin’ carle, who keepit a gey hard 
grip o the bawbees.” Anyway, she kept 
lodgers. On Tom’s first visit to Errol, the 
old lady was not sure how he would regard 
the somewhat homely ways of her lodging 
and lodgers. As the evening advanced she 
got Tom to retire. The bed was a box-bed. 
So soon as she thought he was asleep, she 
shut the door and locked him in. Tom, 
however, was only pretending to be asleep, 
and, from his black hole, was able, by the dim 
light of the cruzie in the little room, to watch 
what took place. By and by one lodger and 


1] have been told by one who remembers him, that George 
used to go about with a broad hat, a blue-tailed coat, and a 
huge white apron. He was a butcher. Mr. Elliot has an 
amusing story of him, trying to palm off some doubtful goods. 
If tradition be true, he did it more than once. 
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then another came and lay down, till the little 
room was full. Tom was tickled with the 
humour of the scene, and took as much delight 
in recounting it to Patrick Matthew of Gourdie 
Hill as he did in recalling the foibles of his 
aunt in Dundee. Traditions have lingered on 
of his curious conceits and witty sayings. He 
is said to have made sketches of some of the 
‘“carles of the Carse” at Errol Fair, but these, 
with anything he wrote of them, have perished. 


II 


SONGS OF NATURE, SCENERY, 
LOVE OF THE COUNTRY 
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IN TBE TAs 17S BANKS. AND BRAES 


Hemet ie Tai Tih RIVER AND UTS 
CARSE 
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SONGS OF NATURE, SCENERY, LOVE 
OF THE COUNTRY 


fe 
I. THE TAY: ITS BANKS AND BRAES 


Ir may be convenient to group the songs and 
the poetry of the Carse round the chief ele- 
' ments that have inspired them. We do not, 
however, intend to adhere too rigidly to any 
such division. One writer may appear for 
review in connection with more than one 
division; whilst, in the case of others, we 
shall endeavour merely to indicate the leading 
element embodied in their writing, with such 
other allusion or illustration as may seem 
desirable. 

The Tay, and the valley through which it 
sweeps, have always caught the eye. The 
tradition is, that when the Roman legionaries 
of Agricola first saw the river from Baiglie 

fe 
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Hill, they cried in delight ‘‘ Ecce Tiber!” Dean 
Stanley was of opinion that, whatever the 
external authority was, the form of words put 
into the mouth of the Roman soldiers had 
some internal evidence in its favour. Re- 
cently, the tradition has been closely canvassed, 
amongst others by the late Dr. James Mac- 
donald. The views of this eminent Roman 
authority are to be found in an article in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquartes of 
Scotland, 1898-99, on “The Origin and 
growth of the Tradition ‘Ecce Tiber! Ecce 
Campus Martius!’ as applied to the Tay and 
the Inches of Perth.” He regards the state- 
ment that the words were used by the Roman 
legionaries as fiction; and finds the ground- 
work of the fiction, in Zhe Muses Threnodie, 
a poem by Henry Adamson of Perth. Dr. 
Macdonald points out that there is nothing 
to support it in Tacitus, nor in any classical 
writer. Moreover, it is not to be found in any 
chronicle, or history, until after the time of 
Buchanan, who himself makes no allusion to 
it in his history, which was published in 1583. 
The first known reference to it is in Adamson. 
Little by little the seed grew. At last Sir 
Walter Scott, who had an eye for the pictur- 
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esque, caught at the thought, and, in his well- 
known lines, gave it a currency which has led 
to its acceptance as a trustworthy tradition. 
But be its value what it may, every true Scot 
will re-echo the patriotic sentiment of Sir 


Walter— 
“Behold the Tiber!” the vain Roman cried, 
Viewing the ample Tay from Baiglie’s side ; 


But where’s the Scot that would the vaunt repay, 
And hail the puny Tiber for the Tay? 


Robert Fergusson, the herald of Burns, had 
already anticipated, in patriotic lines, the praise 
of Scottish streams (see ‘‘ Hame Content ”). 

The Arno and the Tibur lang 
Hae run fell clear in Roman sang ; 
But, save the reverence of schools ! 
They’re baith but lifeless dowy pools. 
Dought they compare wi’ bonny Tweed, 
As clear as ony lammer-bead ? 


Or are their shores mair sweet and gay 
Than Fortha’s haughs or banks o’ Tay? 


One of the very earliest writers to mention 
the Tay is Alexander Necham. He read 
lectures at Paris in 1180, became Abbot of 
Exeter in 1215, and died in 1227. Anent the 
river, he has a Latin couplet, preserved in 
Camden’s Britannza— 


Transis ample Tai, per rura, per oppida, per Perth. 
Regnum sustentant illius urbis opes. 
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Thus ‘“‘Englished” in Bishop Gibson's trans- 
lation of Camden— 


Great Tay, through Perth, through towns, through 
country flies. 
Perth the whole kingdom with her wealth supplies. 

Amongst passionate admirers of the river, 
there is perhaps a tendency, in glorifying its 
upper reaches, to make less than is just of the 
lower. The latest writer on the Tay, Dr. 
Hugh Macmillan, who has treated? with ful- 
ness and poetic suggestiveness the scenery and 
the lore of the Highland part of the river, dis- 
misses in a sentence the interest and splendour 
of the lower valley. We make no quarrel with 
the author’s plan. Still less do we grudge to 
Dunkeld the well-deserved enthusiasm of men 
like Dr. Brown or the poet Gray. Yet if it 
be true, as Dr. Macmillan says of the Tay at 
Dunkeld, that, within an area of five miles, 
there is an epitome of all that is most char- 
acteristic in Highland scenery, it is equally 
true that, below Perth, there is an epitome of 
all that is most characteristic in Lowland 
scenery, with glimpses of what is Highland, 
and with something, moreover, of the mystery 
of the sea. At one time it looks like a river, 


1 Art Journal, 1899-1900. 
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at another like a lake. It is a stream, a bay, 
an estuary, a sea. The panorama, looking 
westward, is marvellous. It has been likened 
to the Lake of Galilee and to Neuchatel, and 
no epithet has been withheld by its singers. 


Far dearer to the Scottish heart 
The Tay, than classic Rhine. 


Nothing indeed can surpass the glory of the 
Tay and its Carse, in their thousand lights 
and moods, at dawn or at sunset, in summer 
or in winter. Scott speaks in the Fazr Maid 
of the dawn. To see the golden eagle of the 
evening expanding its cloudless wings over 
Perth icintauns,-the Tay and the Carse ‘of 
Gowrie, Gilfillan describes as sublime. His 
poetic soul was no less enchanted with the 
“gorgeous decay” of the Carse and Kinnoull 
in autumn, and Millais has rendered on canvas 
the impressiveness of ‘Chill October” at Kin- 
fauns. Than Millais, the Tay has had no 
truer lover nor interpreter. ‘‘ This,” he said, as 
he looked from the bridge at Perth, ‘‘is finer 
than the Riviera.” The sight of the Tay 
seemed to act like a charm on him, and 
memories of his work crowd round Kinnoull. 

But who has not felt the spell of its beauty 
—the Mayblossom at Kinfauns, the long levels 
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and the distant horizons, the reaches of the 
river, and the almost Dutch-like loneliness of 
the foreshore when the tide has retreated, with 
its glancing pools and its purple floor, haunted 
by myriad feathered friends. 

Sir Fettes Douglas, Sam Bough, and other 
masters of the brush, have depicted some of 
those splendours. Matthew Arnold, writing 
from Gray House, in October 1884, speaks 
justly of the beauty of the estuary on which 
the house looks, and of the fine seats and 
woods in all their autumn colours. Late 
autumn or winter is the best time in the Carse 
for cloud effects. The sun seems to dip in the 
river in November. As it sinks, bars of fire or 
gold, like a shining ladder or pillars of light, 
seem to bind the earth and sky. And the blues 
are so mystical. 

Ruskin has a chapter in Prederita, entitled 
“The Banks of Tay.” Therein, in the feli- 
citous language of which he was such a master, 
he has described some of his early experiences 
on the Tay, in the neighbourhood of Perth. 
Ruskin can, of course, scarcely be classed 
among the poets who have sung of Gowrie. 
But where his poetical instincts turned, we can 
see in such pieces as ‘“‘ The Glen of Glenfarg,” 
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“ Farewell to Scotland,” and ‘Glenfarg,” com- 
posed when he was seven or eight. 

And in his passionate love of May we may 
read more than mere fondness for a father 
whose birthday fell in it; and, more than mere 
boyish pleasure in the season that brought him 
to the North, we may read something of the 
fascination he felt over the Mayblossom near 
Perth, and the glories of Kinnoull. 

Nearly everything, however, that Ruskin 
wrote is really poetry, for he looked upon all 
with the poetical instinct and eye. Many a 
day he passed studying the “ pools of pausing 
Tay,” and watching, as one can so well do on 
its banks, “all the ways of running water.” 
He was conscious of a singular awe developing 
itself in him “both of the pools of Tay, where 
the water changed from brown to blue-black,” 
and of the precipices of Kinnoull. ‘By the 
swirls of smooth blackness, broken by no fleck 
of foam, where Tay gathered herself like 
Medusa, I never passed without awe, even in 
those thoughtless days.” 

In a footnote he writes: “I always think of 
Tay as a goddess river, as Greta a nymph one.” 

The dark pools of which he speaks were 
under the high banks at the head of the North 
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Inch, but his impressions were formed by the 
river and the precipices of Kinnoull. 

One of the comparatively few passages in 
the poems of Burns descriptive of magnificent 
scenery, speaks of Breadalbane and of the 
upper reaches of the Tay— 

Meandering sweet in infant pride. 

These lines were written by Burns on the 
wall over the chimney-piece in the parlour of 
Kenmore Inn, in 1787. 

That the Ayrshire bard felt the charm of the 
lower valley is equally certain. In “ Yon Wild 
Mossy Mountains” he sings— 


Not Gowrie’s rich valleys, nor Forth’s sunny shores, 
To me hae the charms o’ yon wild mossy moors. 


Burns has another lyric whose inspiration 
seems to have been drawn from the Carse. 
This is the song known as “ Bonny Dundee.” 
It appeared, first, in Johnson’s Museum. Of 
its two verses, only the second was written by 
Burns, the first, which has neither its daintiness 
nor, its tenderness, being drawn from an old 
ditty. Whitelaw, however, is of opinion that 
the second four lines in the first verse were 
written by Burns. He has also retained an 
intermediate stanza, adding, ‘‘We cannot say 
who wrote the intermediate eight lines.” 
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Oh, whare did ye get that hauver-meal bannock ? 
Oh, silly blind body, oh, dinna ye see? 

I gat it frae a brisk young sodger laddie, 
Between Saint Johnston and bonny Dundee. 

Oh, gin I saw the laddie that gae me’t! 
Aft has he doudled me upon his knee; 

May Heaven protect my bonny Scots laddie, 
And send him safe hame to his baby and me! 


My blessin’s upon thy sweet wee lippie, 
My blessin’s upon thy bonny e’ebree! 

Thy smiles are sae like my blythe sodger laddie, 
Thou’s aye be dearer and dearer to me! 

But [ll big a bower on yon bonny banks, 
Where Tay rins wimplin’ by sae clear ; 

And IT’ll cleed thee in the tartan sae fine, 
And mak thee a man like thy daddie dear. 


To. lovers of the Carse, it is matter for 
regret that the deft hand of Scott did not 
touch its glories, as it did those of Loch 
Katrine. That Sir Walter was moved by the 
majesty of the Tay and the Carse, we know. 
Amongst his less known works is the dramatic 
piece, Macduff’s Cross. It appeared first in 
1823, in a Miscellany issued by Miss Joanna 
Baillie. More than once he speaks of the 
Tay, the majestic Tay, as he calls it. The 
first scene is placed at Macduff’s Cross. 
Ninian, a monk of Lindores, speaks thus— 


Nin. (after a pause). You do gaze— 
Strangers are wont to do so—on the prospect. 
Yon is the Tay roll’d down from Highland hills, 
That rests his waves, after so rude a race 
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In the fair plains of Gowrie, further westward, 

Proud Stirling rises, yonder to the east, 

Dundee the gift of God, and fair Montrose, 

And still more northward be the ancient towers— 
Wal. Of Edzell. 


The Fair Maid of Perth is a prose poem, 
with splendid descriptions, amongst other 
things, of the western reaches of the river; and 
in the Lady of the Lake, in Marmion, and 
in the Lord of the Isles, there is commemora- 
tion of heroic names, like Randolph, the fiery 
De la Haye, and Douglas, that connect them- 
selves closely with the district. 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, who was a fre- 
quent visitor to Perthshire, was struck with one 
thing which delights every Carse man—the 
gloaming on the Tay. His famous piece ‘“‘ The 
Bower of Tay” sings, indeed, of the Tay above 
Perth. But his praise of the gloaming will find 
its response in every Carse heart— 


When lovers meet, ’tis to the mind 

The Spring-flush of the blooming year ; 
But oh ! their parting leaves behind 

A glow to memory ever dear. 
Ettrick’s fairy banks are green, 

And Yarrow braes are mooned with gray, 
But gloamin’ fall was never seen 

Like that I viewed in bower o’ Tay. 


Lady Nairne, who, by more than one song, 
has helped to make the Carse famous, has 
entered into this glory of its scenery, 
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To see her cousin she came there, 
_An’ oh! the scene was passing fair ; 
For what in Scotland can compare 

Wi the Carse 0’ Gowrie? 

The sun was setting on the Tay, 
The blue hills melting into grey, 
The mavis and the blackbird’s lay 
Were sweetly heard in Gowrie. 


Robert Nicoll, the peasant poet of Auchter- 
gaven, author of stirring songs like the ‘‘ People’s 
Anthem ” and “We are Free,” has a piece that 
claims mention here. It is called “The Banks 
of Tay,” and is full of all the passion that its 
banks stirred in the emigrant. It was written 
at the time when he had “ American yearnings.” 


The ship is on its seaward path, 
An’ frae the shore the breezes blaw ; 
Now Scotland’s cliffs sae dear to me 
Aneath the wavin’ waters fa’. 
My hame is growin’ far awa’— 
It lies aneath yon hill-tap gray, 
Yon last seen spot o’ Scotland’s soil 
That rises by the Banks of Tay. 


‘Farewell, ye mossy fountains wild! 
Where yon fair stream doth softly rin; 
To ilka shaded woodland pool, 
To ilka tumblin’ roarin’ linn— 
To ilka burnie that doth win’ 
Through heathery muirs its silent way— 
I bid farewell, for now my hame 
Is biggit far frae bonnie Tay. 


Farewell, ye hames o’ pure delight, 
That I hae lo’ed so weel and lang! 

Ye summer birdies! ye maun sing 
To others now your cheering sang ! 
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Farewell, ye holms where lovers gang 
Upon the peaceful Sabbath day : 

In youth I lo’ed—in age I’ll mind 
The green an’ bonnie Banks o’ Tay. 


Be blessin’s on ilk cot and ha’ 
That by thy braes o’ hazel rise ; 
Be a thing bonnie where thou rins, 
An’ a’ thing happy ’neath thy skies. 
Though far frae thee my boatie flies, 
The friends I love beside thee stray. 
My heart fu’ dead an’ cauld will be 
Ere I forget the Banks o’ Tay. 


The streams are wide where I am gaun, 
An’ on they row through boundless woods ; 
But dearer is thy Hieland wave 
Than yonder wild and foreign floods. 
Thy haughs sae green—the summer clouds 
That o’er thy sheltered hamlets stray— 
V’ll mind for love an’ friendship’s sake ; 
Farewell, ye bonnie Banks o’ Tay! 


The story of Nicoll’s brief life (1814-1837) 
is touching. He has been described as “ Scot- 
land’s second Burns.” If this is the language 
of affection, it is still unquestionable that he 
had genius of no mean order. In his bottle- 
green, swallow-tailed coat, he was often to be 
seen wandering among the rocks and flowers 
on the braes that stretch out from Dundee 
to the Carse. In these rambles he used to 
have as his companions the two daughters of 
Mr. Clark, then a Unitarian minister in Dundee. 
They were devoted to the young poet, and 
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delighted at the floods of nonsense which Nicoll 
says he poured forth, but the bottle-green coat 
was somewhat of a thorn tothem. It was not 
new, nor was it whole. One of the sleeves 
hung somewhat loosely from the body of the 
garment. When chided about it, Nicoll was 
wont to turn away their wrath with the remark, 
“Am not I going to my laird with my rent 
under my arm?” Once and again a needle 
was threaded to deal with the rent, but he 
would pass it, saying— 
Folks shouldna mind the ragged coat, 
Nor yet the horny han’; 


’Tis the heart the breast doth hap, 
That they should judge the man. 


Ere long the bottle-green coat disappeared, 
and a rich claret-coloured garment, cut like a 
surtout, took its place. The colour was a com- 
pliment to the ladies, whose new dresses were 
of claret colour. But it was not needed very 
long. Within a couple of years or so Nicoll 
was dead. At his death Nicoll was still under 
twenty-three. At twenty-one he wrote: “I 
have written my heart in my poems. 

Here I am then, at twenty-one, drunk with the 
poetry of life—though my own lot has been 
something of the hardest—having poured from 
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a full heart a few rough rude lilts, and living in 
the hope of writing more and better... . I 
think that by keeping to nature—to what 
Wordsworth has called the ‘great sympathies’ 
—I shall yet do better.” 

Charles Spence of Rait has been called the 
Bard of Gowrie. He was born at Cockerhall, 
at the foot of Glendoick Hill in 1779, and died 
at Manchester in 1869. By trade Spence was 
a mason. Amongst other works he built the 
Free Church of Errol, and took charge of the 
restoration of Kinnaird Castle. To his work 
as a mason he added a taste for sculpture and 
poetry. At Fingask specimens of his sculpture 
may still be seen. Many of his poetical pieces 
were published in 1845-6, in a Perth magazine 
called Zhe Tales of Scotland. A valuable criti- 
cism of Spence is to be found in Drummond’s 
Perthshire in Bygone Days, which also contains 
a sketch of his life, and of his thrilling adventure 
in a snowstorm in the Moss of Tulchan, on the 
night of Handsel Monday, 1802. Spence would 
fain have married the young woman whose 
saviour he proved that wild night. But fortune 
did not favour him. It is to this incident that 


he refers in the song, “ Dear lassie, we must 
part!” 
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The present minister of Kilspindie, Mr. 
Strachan, has issued a large collection of his 
poems and songs, under the title From the 
Braes of the Carse. This service to the 
literature of the district was just achieved in 
time. A memorial tablet, with a bust of the 
poet, was lately unveiled in Kilspindie Church, 
but has since been removed. The likeness of 
the poet in Mr. Strachan’s volume is said to 
be good. 

Spence’s songs sing chiefly of nature and 
love /Some of his ‘pieces; like “The Twa 
Bumbees,” affect a good deal of humour; 
others have caught up the legend and supersti- 
tion of the district. Most of his songs are 
redolent of the life and scenery of the Carse. 
“Linn-Ma-Gray” is perhaps his best known 
piece. It is a sweet description of a waterfall, 
about a mile and a half west of Kinnaird, 
whose name, Linn-Ma-Gray, means the linn of 
the devoted lover. 

Linn-Ma-Gray, I long to see 
Thy heathy heights and broomy lea ; 


Whaur linnets lilt and leverets play 
Around the roar of Linn-Ma-Gray. Etc. 


In Knox’s Topography of the Basin of the 
Tay there is an engraved picture of Linn- 
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Ma-Gray, with Spence and his Jean at the 


fall. 
Up the heights of Baron Hill 
I’ve led my Jean with right goodwill, 
And sat and seen the foaming spray 
Lash the dark rocks of Linn-Ma-Gray. 


A stronger piece in every way is the 
“ Faithful Swain,’ of which it has been 
remarked that it would do no discredit to 
Tannahill. 

THE FAITHFUL SWAIN. 


Keen blaws the blast on the high hill o’ Gascon, 
An’ thick through the Shandry wood drives the cauld snaw ; 
Yon boughs, bending heavy wi’ bonny green ivy, 
The pitiless tempest is tearing awa’. 
The shepherds, affrighted, their flocks leave benighted, 
All hungry and heartless they lag on the lea ; 
But caulder the blast shall blaw, 
Thicker shall drive the snaw, 
Ere it keep me awa’, 
Nanny, frae thee. 


The broad moon arising the eastlands illuming, 
The wast was in saft starry beauty arrayed, 
When we parted in tears where the heather was blooming, 
And the craik’s thrilling note sounded far o’er the mead. 
My first love was true love, [ll ne’er cherish new love, 
Though richer and fairer than her I may see; 
And caulder the blast shall blaw, 
Thicker shall drive the snaw, 
Ere it keep me awa’, 
Nanny, frae thee. 


By Annat’s young wood, where the beech tree now withers, 
Beneath the green pines, where the wild birds repose, 
And round the Rait Hill, where the sunny wreath gathers, 

Wi’ her I hae pu’d the sweet gowan and rose. 
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Daylight is departing, my speed of foot thwarting, 
Far wrang I may wander while drift blinds my e’e ; 
But caulder the blast shall blaw, 
Thicker shall drive the snaw, 
Ere it keep me awa’, 
Nanny, frae thee. 


This was wont to be a favourite song in the 
Carse. Mothers rocked their little ones to 
sleep over it. 

Among the minor poets who deserve remem- 
brance is James Beattie, the Leetown poet. 
He was born in 1796, the same year in which 
Robert Burns died. Beyond question, Beattie, 
who, like Spence, was a stonemason, had 
tastes and impulses which, in favourable cir- 
cumstances, might have carried him far. But 
outwardly he was never specially successful. 
He died comparatively early, in 1838, a victim 
to a painful form of intemperance, and was 
buried in St. Madoes Churchyard. 

During his lifetime a tiny volume of his 
poems was published at Perth. Beattie is said 
to have been a close student of Coleridge and 
Byron. His style is free, and, in his language, 
he shows considerable choice. The variety of 
subject in his book is sufficient to indicate the 
range of his interest. His best work is his 
nature lyrics. If it must be said that these 
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lack the true poetic genius, it can be fairly 
claimed of some of them that they come in 


sight of it. 
THE DAISY. 


The daisy is the fairest flower, 
In all the earth below ; 

The jewel on the mountains, 
The glory of the fountains, 
The summer's living snow. 


Fair are the flowers in other lands, 
We never can behold ; 

But here are pearls far whiter, 
With yellow bosoms brighter, 
Than amethyst or gold. 


Around, the merry maidens sing, 
In sunny nights o’ June; 

Here the younkers foot it merrily, 
And many a heart beats cheerily, 
Beneath the harvest moon. 

Amongst his better known pieces are ‘“‘ The 
Rainbow,” ‘The Goldfinch’s Nest,” ‘‘The 
Spring Lark.” In ‘‘ Retrospection,” he gives 
us a sympathetic rendering of the Carse land- 
scape that he loved. But the piece is still 
fuller of the tragedy of his own life. 

Part of the parish of Kinnoull lies within the 
Carse. Here, during the long period of over 
forty years, Dr. John Anderson was minister. 
A man of ability and varied powers, he culti- 
vated with success the favours of the Muse. 
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One of his best-known works is The Pleasures 
of Flome. In this volume of about one hundred 
pages, whose title is sufficiently suggestive of 
its contents, Anderson has been represented 
as too strongly influenced by Pope, Gold- 
smith, and Crabbe. It is quiet in style, and 
less pruned than some of his later work. But 
scattered through it are notable lines— 

Where tender shadows, like the steps of love, 

Move with me, silent, through the sombre grove. 

In local interest, the description of the view 
from Kinnoull stands first, but it is not his 
most successful effort. In Sprigs of Heather 
Dr. Anderson has reproduced it in a slightly 
different form. From this, we judge that he 
regarded it as a picture of his beloved Kinnoull, 

which he wished to live. We give it as it 
appears in Sprzgs of Heather. 

Lo! the “Fair City” where a fearless man 

The cause of truth and purity began— 

Knox, the rude instrument of ruder days, 

Unawed by censure, and unbought by praise. 

Here rise thy Gothic glories, proud Kinfauns, 

Amid umbrageous elms and swelling lawns, 

Where Elcho frowns as grimly as of yore, 

When mail-clad Wallace swam from shore to shore. 

And yonder looms the lonely spectral tower 

Round which the clouds of grey tradition lower ; 


While, ’mid the vale, with Earn’s wanderings bright, 
The camp-crowned Moredun rears his piny height. 
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There Scone, half buried ’mid the ancient trees, 
That speak of regal crowns to every breeze ; 

And near the walls that yew, so sadly green, 
Planted and trained by Scotia’s luckless queen. 
There hoary Huntingtower, like some grey shade, 
Telling of wassail wild and ruthless raid. 

Lo! green Dunsinnan rises o’er the plain, 

For Shakespeare famous and the murderous Thane ; 
And yonder Birnam stands as then it stood, 

When onward marched the dark portentous “wood.” 
A glorious vision of the rolling Tay, 

Leaving his mists and mountains far away— 

Like a bold chieftain, gathering from the hills 

His mingling myriads of resounding rills, 

Till, one loud voice, towards the ocean hurled, 

He speaks with half the waters of a world. 

In every way a more sustained piece of 
work is 4A Legend of Glencoe, 1857. It was 
dedicated, by permission, to Macaulay. The 
volume gets its name from the lengthy poem 
which stands first. In addition, there are a 
number of occasional poems, e.g. “The Spirit 
of tre’ “The "Spirit 36f “ove, "So Byron 
Heart,” ‘““The Hidden Stream,” ‘“‘ Denmiln, or 
the Last of the Balfours,” etc. 

This volume displays greater freedom of 
diction and treatment. It is marked by variety 
of measure and subject; and there is an ele- 
ment of culture, which is too often lacking in 
such work. In some of the descriptions in the 
weird Legend of Glencoe this is notably so. 


But it wants the daring of lofty imagination, 
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and is felicitous rather than delicate in insight 
and style. 

The list of Dr. Anderson’s writings, prose 
and poetry, is considerable. Besides those 
named, it includes ‘ Visions of a Night,” 
‘‘Holy Ground,” “ Bible Incidents,” “ Autumn 
Leaves.” 

Millais was a great friend of Dr. Anderson. 
In a kindly reference to the latter, Millais’ 
biographer says of him: “He was a bit of a 
poet too, and wrote verses upon nearly all of 
Millais’ best known pictures” (Lzfe of Millats, 
Tis p-033): 

Amongst books of which, and of whose 
authors, practically nothing is known, is Scottesh 
Poems by Symon Kerr (Perth, 1802). The 
little volume is very rare. We claim no 
special link with Symon. His references are 
meagre and indistinct ; but in his ‘‘ Last Inter- 
view wi’ His Muse,” he has a passage on the 
view from Kinnoull, from which we quote 
these lines— 


On it I doucely set me doun, 

To view th’ enchantin’ prospect roun’, 
The Tay, and Erne, smooth windin’ flow 
Adown the bonnie straths below : 

The sloops, slow sailin’ wi’ the tide, 
Some steady at their anchors ride: 


_, 
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The fields 0’ various shades o’ green 
Ilk hedge a darker like between : 

The hills, ting’d wi’ the sun’s last glow: 
The Carse spread like a map below. 


To these may be added, “Summer Gilds 
Kinnoull’s Dark Steep,” by John Sinclair, the 
author of Szmple Lays; ‘ Kinnoull Cliff,” by 
Francis Buchanan, author of Zhe Crusader 
and other Poems and Lyrics, etc.; “A Sunset 
Psalm” (Kinfauns, October 1895), by Bella 
Parkers “Kinnaird< by A.M Seott; “Sone 
of the Tay” and ‘“Dunsinane,” by James 
Ferguson, author of Lays of Perthshire, 
Wallace and other Poems, etc.; James Bar- 
net's “A Song to the Tay”; ‘The Bonnie 
Bank o’ Tay,” by William Jamie; ‘‘ The 
Banks <and /Braes «o'. Tay” *-by) 9Adam 
Wilson. 

In his “‘ Farewell to Palestine” Dr. Macduff 
takes notice of the striking view of the Gram- 
pians from Dunsinane, beside which the hills 
of Ephraim, Moab’s sombre mountain-chain, 
and the limestone heights of Judah, seemed 
almost tame. 

One or two of the pieces in Robert Ford’s 
Tayside Songs touch the Carse, notably 
“Dunsinnan Again.” It is, however, of the 
reaches of the Tay near Stobhall that he 
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descants chiefly. His enthusiasm for the Tay 
is unbounded. We quote a verse from the 
opening poem, “The Banks of Tay ’— 

Fw bonnie are the banks that hem 

The lordly river Clyde, 

An’ glints ye’ll see alang the Dee 

There’s no the like beside ; 

But wander east, or wander wast, 

It bootsna’ whaur I may, 

There’s nae sic perfect loveliness 

As bounds my native Tay. 

In his still more recent volume, Songs of St. 
Johnston, 1899, Alexander M‘Leish has made 
a contribution to the literature that falls to be 
reviewed, ‘“Kinnoull Cliff—Autumn” breathes 
the spirit of the landscape, and in ‘“‘The Bonnie 
Banks o’ Tay” and “Tayside Musings,” he 
gives us some of the harvest he has reaped, 
in rambling by the waters that lave our 
shores. 


Il); DHE TAY: THE RIVER AND ITS CARSE 


The fertility, not less than the beauty of the 
Carse, has touched the poet’s heart. There 
are the lines that speak of ‘“ Gowrie’s Carse, 
beloved of Ceres, and Clydesdale to Pomona 
dear.” Allan Ramsay, the great pastoral poet 
of Scotland, has thus gracefully sung its praise, 
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in his rendering of the Thirty-first Ode of 
Horace, the Ode to Apollo— 


Frae great Apollo, poets say, 
What would’st thou wish, what wad’st thou hae, 
Whan thou bows at his shrine ? 
Not Carse o’ Gowrie’s fertile field, 
Nor a’ the flocks the Grampians yield 
That are baith sleek and fine: 
Not costly things, brocht frae afar, 
As ivy, pearl, and gems, 
Nor those fair straths that watered are 
Wi’ Tay an’ Tweed’s smooth streams. 
Which gentily and daintily 
Eat down the flow’ry braes, 
As greatly and quietly 
They wimple to the seas. 

Amongst the curiosities of old Scottish life, 
is the New Year's play, called Galatian or 
Galations. Of this, the versions vary in differ- 
ent parts of the country; and it is obvious 
from Mr. Hone that a similar play, under 
another name, was acted in England, as both 
are survivals of ancient games. In the Scottish 
play, the dvamatis persone comprise Galatian, 
sometimes Galatius—no doubt the Caledonian 
king, Galgacus, who met Agricola at Mons 
Grampius; the Black Knight who calls him- 
self ‘the great king of Macedon”; Dr. Brown, 
who claimed to cure the dead; Judas, who 
carried the bag, etc. 


One passage, which does not appear in 
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every version, is of interest from its allusion 
to the Carse. At one point Judas enters, and 
speaks— 


Here comes in Judas ; Judas is my name; 
If ye put not siller in my bag, for guidsake mind our wame! 
When I gaed to the castle yett, and tirled at the pin, 
‘They keepit the keys o’ the castle, and wadna let me in. 
I’ve been 1 the east carse, 
I’ve been 7’ the west carse, 
I’ve been 7 the Carse o’ Gowrie, 
Where the cluds rain a’ day pease and beans, 
And the farmers theek houses wi’ needles and prins. Ete. 


As elsewhere, so in the Carse, the check in 
agricultural prosperity has been severe. Still, 
to the poet of to-day, its fruitfulness is its 
glory. Ruskin writes in glowing terms of the 
harvests of Strath-Tay. ‘I hesitate, however, 
in recording as a constant truth for the world, 
the impression left on me when I went glean- 
ing with Jessie, that Scottish sheaves are more 
golden than are bound in other lands, and that 
no harvests elsewhere visible to human eyes 
are so like the ‘corn! of heaven’ as those of 
Strath-Tay and Strath-Earn” (Predercta, cap. 
ili. p. 108). 

Take those lines also from another, which 
give both a picture and an atmosphere— 


Sultry was noonday, 
Heavy with heat, 


1 Psalm Ixxvill. 24. 
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Down ’mid the carselands 
Golden of wheat. 

Cool is the twilight, 
Calmful repose, 

Softly sound cawing 
Home-going crows. 


These lines occur in a volume which is 
redolent of the Carse—Soxgs of Two Homes. 
This is a posthumous work by Maria Bell, a 
gifted writer who wedded to skill in fiction 
(cf. Zhe Country Mintster's Love-Story) no 
inconsiderable gift of song. Connected with 
the Carse by descent and family tradition, by 
custom likewise, and still more by personal 
affection, she has caught some tender notes in 
its scenery, and in the pathos of its life. The 
two homes are Edinburgh and Glendoick, 
earth and heaven. Through all the pieces 
runs a vein of pensive thought, something of 
the still sad music of humanity. Not least of 
all does this remark apply to the poems that 
relate to the Carse, or to an ancestral haunt 
like Dunbarnie. The following are one or 
two specimens :— 


GLENDOICK, 1878. 


With half-reluctant feet we turned 
To tread once more the happy land, 
To see the dream-remembered home, 
On long belovéd soil to stand. 
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We found it dearer than our dreams, 
Than all our fancies far more fair,— 
The very gardens of our youth, 
The summer gladness waiting there. 
And sweet across the empty years, 
The old familiar pleasures blown 
Made happy all the air we breathed, 
A homely bliss too long outgrown. 


THE FIR HILL, GLENDOICK. 


We know the land we love the best, 
And there we cannot stay ; 

But also He that made our hearts 
Knows they are sad to-day. 


He knows the homely love and grief, 
The tender parting pain, 

The hidden ties that bind us here 
Where our long dead remain. 


The brightness of the morning sun, 
The softness of the eve, 

The pleasure of the autumn fields 
That, loving, we must leave. 


And if to each in God’s good time 
Is given his heart’s desire, 

Upon these happy hills our feet 
May wander and not tire ; 


The pleasant places that to us 
Seem best of all, be given, 

And the old home we love on earth 
Be found our own new heaven. 


THE CARSE. 


The bonny birks are growing green, 
The birds sing sweet on every spray, 
But where our May of life has been 
A stranger’s foot must tread to-day. 


51 
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The young larch waves his perfumed head, 
The primrose grows beside the burn, 
The air is with their fragrance fed ; 
But when, alas! shall we return? 


O summer days, so calm and still, 

Long hours we never thought too slow! 
O peaceful carseland, breezy hill, 

And misty life of long ago! 


The craggy heights we used to climb 
Are tapestried still with fern and briar ; 
Each ledge is filled with sweet wild thyme, 
And whins ablaze with golden fire. 


A fragrant breeze comes o’er the heart, 
Fresh blowing from those early flowers, 
And long-forgotten visions start 
And call to us from happy hours. 


By other streams we now must roam, 
In mountain lands men call more fair ; 
But o’er the blue hills lies our home, 
And in our dreams we still are there. 


Alongside of these pictures it may be worth 
preserving a description of a Tayside land- 
scape by the Rev. J. Teasdale. Of Teasdale, 
extremely little is known beyond the fact that 
he was minister of the English Chapel, Dun- 
dee, and the author of Prcturesgue Poetry, a 
volume published at Newcastle in 1784, and 
consisting of poems, odes, and elegies on 
various subjects, such as the ‘ Cuckoo,” 
“Sleep,” “‘ Love,” ete.) Mostsot tthe pieces; 
about sixty in all, were written in very early 
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life. There is a certain artificiality, common 
in his day, about his style; but throughout 
the volume, which is of some merit, there are 
indications of the return to nature that was 
slowly taking place. 


NOON. 


Here, with woodbines interwove, 

Osiers form the gay alcove, 

In the bosom of the wood, 

Near the Tay’s meand’ring flood, 
Where—a kindly shelter found 

From the sunbeams dancing round— 

I may brave the glowing skies, ‘ 
Sit secure, and rhapsodise. 


Labour intermits its toil, 

And reclines at ease the while, 
Yielding all its slacken’d pow’rs 
To the hot and sultry hours ; 
Sweetly sleeping, as they pass, 
On the soft and silken grass, 
Where the twisted ivy twines 
With the blooming eglantines. 


O’er the hills, the woods, and dales 
Listless lethargy prevails ; 

Scarce a breeze attempts to stray, 
’Mid the scorching, noon-tide ray; 
And to shades as they retire, 
Silence holds the woodland choir. 


Ev’ry blossom that unfolds, 
Evry shrub its margin holds. 
Panting in the sedgy pool, 
Kept by branching alders, cool, 
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And which many a poplar hides, 
Lowing cattle lave their sides ; 
Courting ev’ry casual breeze, 

As it wanders through the trees. 


Where the winding pathway leads 
Onwards to the level meads, 
Nymphs and swains, in mystic play, 
Bask amid the new-mown hay ! 
Billing, cooing, harmless doves ! 
Tended close by laughing loves. 


Venus and her darling son 

View the hopeful work begun ; 
And, his brow with myrtles bound, 
Hymen chuckles at the sound. 

The beauty of the river and district has one 
prolonged singer. Burns, it will be remem- 
bered, speaks and sings with a certain pathos 
of how the fay, the -Porth. thea weeametc, 
had been immortalised in song, while no one 
of eminence had arisen to make the ‘fertile 
banks of Irvine, the romantic woodlands and 
sequestered scenes of Aire, and the heathy 
mountainous source and winding sweep of 
Doon” emulate them. 


Ramsay and famous Fergusson 

Gied Forth and Tay a lift aboon ; 

Yarrow and Tweed, to mony a tune, 
Owre Scotland rings, 

While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr and Doon 
Naebody sings. 


We'll gar our streams and burnies shine 
Up wr the best! 
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David Millar (born at Newburgh, 1803, died 
1865), who wrote Zhe Tay, is not for a moment 
to be ranked with Ramsay and Fergusson, but 
he has “ gar’d” our streams and burnies ‘‘ shine 
up wi’ the best,” and there are many beautiful 
passages in the poem. 

Without being pretentious, “The Tay” is 
ambitious, even more so than Wilson’s “ Clyde.” 
It consists of five cantos, and, with notes, 
extends to 386 pages. It sings the praise of 
what Tannahill has called the banks of classic 
Tay, and Hogg, with chivalrous enthusiasm, 
“the queen of Caledonia’s mountain floods.” 

The poem describes the scenery of the river, 
from Killin to the sea, and commemorates in 
song the history, legend, and lore of the 
district. 

The fourth and fifth cantos deal with the 
scenery of the Carse and its river. One by 
one its lovelier spots are sketched, from Kin- 
noull Hill to Dundee. 

Kinfauns 


The once proud home of Longueville ; 


Fair Seggieden, and 


Old Balthayock, once renowned, 
Where often Blairs have blown their horn, 
And buckled on the patriot’s sword ; 
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When Scottish kings were Scotchmen born, 
And “Scotland’s weal” their battle-word. 


lesan fest in shade 
And dark Glencarse, their treasures ed 
Of rock and wood, and lawn and glade 
In summer’s robes bedight ; 
And nearer chaste Inchyra shines 
White-gleaming through its half-grown pines, 
And beech and hazel young ; 


Modest Murie, Megginch’s  time-bleached 


towers ; 
And northward, ’mid its groves so green, 
Inchmartine nestles all unseen ; 
Kilspindie, where a mother’s joy 
With bright hopes crowned her noble boy ; 


Grey Fingask 


Sturdy still in age; 
Kinnaird’s dark strength . . . Rossie’s towers, 


and 
Crouching quietly at her feet, 
Inchture’s sweet hamlet, warm and neat ; 
And eastward, three Scotch miles or so, 
Where sheltering trees few shadows throw, 
Old Forgan stretches to the day, 
And sleeps the sultry hours away ; 


The battlemented pile of Castle Huntly— 
‘sweet Invergowrie Bay,” ‘fair Milnfield’s 
woods,” and ‘“‘sunny, chaste Balruddery too ;” 


While nearer, modest Benvie’s name 
Is heard to crave its meed of fame— 
No dubious fame from legends old, 
Of demons fell and warriors bold, 
Or pensive love, or wizard spell 

In twilight bower or haunted dell ; 
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Hers is a higher nobler claim, 

For Benvie boasts a Playfairs name, 
And points the spot and notes the morn 
When Scotland’s gifted son was born,— 


The house of Gray, the camp of Catermyle 
—these, and many more, are touched with an 
appreciative hand, and often with real poetic 
power. 

In its conception and execution, in its stores 
of local information and tradition, and above 
all, in its enthusiasm for the Tay, the poem is 
one which does honour to Millar, and deserves 
a place on the bookshelf of every lover of the 
Carse. 

Two centuries before Millar wrote, Henry 
Adamson in The Muses Threnodte had rung 
the praise of many of the spots that are the 
glory of the Carse. Adamson belonged to 
Perth, and addressed his poems to it. The 
full title of the work, which was published in 
1638, when Adamson was about ninety-two, 
is Zhe Muses Threnodte, or Mirthful Mourn- 
ings on the Death of Mr Gall. Containing 
vartety of pleasant Poetical Descriptions, 
Moral Instructions, Historical Narrations, 
and Divine Observations, with the most re- 
markable Antiquities of Scotland, especially of 
Perth. 
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In his essay on the “ Portraits of John Knox,” 
Carlyle has a characteristic reference to it (‘‘ poor 
dogerel”), while Drummond of Hawthornden, 
at whose urgent request’ it was published, 
describes it as containing rich jewels of all sorts, 
for the delight and weal of man. 

The Zhrenodie has been frequently known 
by the name of Gall’s Gadbtons. Of the two 
poems which form the work, the first is an 
“Inventary of the Gabions [here means Curi- 
osities]| in Mr George Ruthven’s Closet or 
Cabinet.” Of this poem, the criticism is just, 
that it is beyond the reach of ordinary capa- 
cities. The second poem, which is properly 
“The Threnodie,” is an elegiac lamentation in 
which nine Muses take part, on the death of 
Mr John Gall. In it Gall is the hero, hence 
the name given to both poems, Gadl’s Gadions. 

For ourselves, the value of the poem con- 
sists not simply in its mention of the antiquities 
of Perth, but in its allusions to names and 
places in the Carse. It speaks of the Hays, of 
Wallace, of Douglas, of Lord Gray, and the 
Battle of Tay, of Kinnoull and the Dragon 
Hole of Kinfauns, and Kilspindie, and flanking 


' The last brashe (effort) was made by a letter of the prime 
poet of our kingdom. 
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the braes of the Carse, Dunsinane. 
following will serve as a specimen :— 


The 


Herewith we turn our pace, and down againe 
Passe by the Windie gowle, unto the plaine ; 
And herbarising there a prettie while, 

Gall’s lustie face blithely began to smile; 
Guesse then how blith was I, if I had found 
(I would not been so blith) a thousand pound. 


Thus recreat to boat againe we go, 

And down the river smoothly do we row, 

Neerby Kinfauns, which famous Longoveil 
Sometime did hold ; whose auncient sword of steel, 
Remaines unto this day, and of that land 

Is chiefest evident ; on th’ other hand 

Elcho and Elcho park, where Wallace haunted, 

A sure refuge, when Englishmen he daunted ; 

And Elcho nunrie, where the holy sisters 

Supplied were by the Fratres in their misters. 

By Sleeplesse Isle we row; which our good kings 
Gave to our town with many better things, 

Before there was in that neere neighbouring station, 
Or Frier or Nun to set there their foundation. 

On th’ other side we lookt unto Balthayock 
Where many peacock cals upon his mayok, 
Megeance fair place, and Errol’s pleasant seat, 
With many more, which long were to relate. 


Up to Dunsiann’s top then did we climb, 

With panting heart, weak loyns, and wearied limme: 
And from the mountain height, which was well windie, 
We spy where Wallace’s cave was at Kilspindie. 


In this same connection, reference should 
be made to a poem by Alexander Glas, called 


Une iver, lay.” 
founder of the Glassite sect. 


Glas was a son of the 
He died while 
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still a youth, some time before 1750. The 
poem extends in the Perth edition, 1810, to 
thirty-four pages, and is bound up with the 
Pastorals of Rannie, to whom, indeed, it 1s 
sometimes attributed. That Millar drew in- 
spiration from this poem is more than likely, 
but Glas’s conception, besides being less com- 
prehensive, is largely unfulfilled. Glas’s work 
is only a fragment, and even as that, imperfect. 
Like that of Millar, his idea was to catch in 
song the spirit of the story and of the scenery 
of the Tay. The poem closes abruptly before 
the lower reaches of the river are gained, and its 
strength is thrown into the stories of Cedon and 
Hay, and into one or two descriptive scenes, 
as, for example, the beauty of Kinclaven. 
Similarly, in Mrs. Grant’s metrical Journal 
Jrom Glasgow to Laggan, written in 1794, 
allusions are faint to the Tay beneath Perth. 
But all will echo her admiration of the river. 


Of Scotia’s clear romantic streams, 
That sweetly soothe the poet’s dreams, 
None glides thro’ scenes so richly gay, 
Or boldly wild, as wand’ring Tay. 


From where in youth Tay wildly strays 
Thro’ Athol’s bonny broomy braes, 

To where mature it joins the sea 
Where plenty smiling decks Dundee. 
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Along its banks the Naiads sport, 
And health and rural joy resort ; 

And sweet retreats of ease around, 
And groves and fertile meads abound. 


More recently, the Rev. Samuel Fergusson 
of Fortingall has attempted to describe in verse 
the scenery of the Tay, and to enter into the 
spirit of its greater associations. The work is 
entitled Zhe Queen's Visit and other Poems, 
and was written to commemorate the visit of 
Her Majesty to Taymouth. The main poem 
is in six cantos, which describe the royal pro- 
gress from Granton by Perth, Taymouth, and 
Drummond Castle, back to Granton. Beyond 
a reference to the Hays and Luncarty, and to 
Wallace, there is little that connects with the 
Carse; but the incidents that gather round the 
upper reaches of the river are touched with 
some fulness and enthusiasm. _ Illustrative 
notes are added, and these, and perhaps the 
suggestion of the poem, constitute its chief 
value; for the author was a considerable 
authority on Perthshire, especially on the lore 
of the Tay. 

There is an old Scotch air, which has been 
connected with one of our lovely haunts, ‘‘ The 
Braes of Ballenden.” This seems to have 
appeared in print, first, in M‘Gibbon’s Scoés 
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Tunes, 1742; and again, a little later, in 
Oswald’s Caledonian Pocket Companion. Re- 
pute has assigned its composition to Oswald, 
who seems to have been anxious to give his 
pieces celebrity, by attributing them to Rizzio. 
Graham, in his Songs of Scotland (1850, iil. 
p.137), mentions that when Tenducci the Italian 
singer visited Edinburgh in 1758, he used to 
sing the song with great effect. It is generally 
believed that it was Blacklock’s verses, com- 
mencing ‘‘ Beneath a green shade,” that Ten- 
ducci sang. In Herd’s collection, Blacklock’s 
verses are headed, ‘‘ Braes of Ballenden,” by 
Mr. Blacklock. In his Aestorzc Scenes in 
Perthshire Dr. Marshall writes: ‘“ Ballindean 
might well have a place among our historic 
scenes, were it only for the fine lyric in which 
the Scottish Muse has sung it.” As he refers 
to Tenducci entrancing Edinburgh with it, it 
is probable that he had in view the verses 
Tenducci sang. These were almost certainly 
Blacklock’s, which do not relate to Ballindean. 
No one, however, has been able to give the 
origin of the name “ The Braes of Ballenden.” 
It may be the title of a still older song, which 
was sung to the same air. If there ever was 
such a song it seems to have been lost. But 
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the matter has not been satisfactorily cleared 
up. In a letter to George Thomson, in 1793, 
Burns has a tantalising allusion to it. Speak- 
ing of Scots songs, he says: “I am such an 
enthusiast, that in the course of my several 
peregrinations through Scotland, I made a 
pilgrimage to the individual spot from which 
every song took its rise, Lochaber and ‘ Braes 
of Ballenden’ excepted. So far as locality, 
either from the title of the air, or the tenor of 
the song, could be ascertained, I have paid my 
devotions at the particular shrine of every 
Scots Muse.” 
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I. THE HAYS AND WALLACE 


A CONSIDERABLE stream of history flows through 
the district; and many of its passages have 
called forth song. Boece (cf. Stewart’s JMet- 
vical Translation) recalls in a line or two the 
character of Boniface who built the Kirk of 
Invergowrie, and of his companion Moloc— 


Tua halie men that samin tyme thair wes, 
Ane hecht Moloc, the tother hecht Boneface, 
Thair sanctitude it war ouir lang to schaw. 

(ii, 288.) 


But of the movement associated with these 
names, little can be told. 

The story or legend as to the origin of the 
Hays of Errol is well known, During the 
Danish invasion of Scotland in 980, the Scots 
were all but worsted at the battle of Luncarty. 
They were already flying when a countryman 
and his two sons rallied them, and armed, it 


is said, with only plough coulters, led them 
67 
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against the Danes, crying ‘Help is at hand.” 
The Danes were defeated, and Scotland was 
freed. After the battle the old peasant, who 
bore the name of Hay, was taken to King 
Kenneth, who gave him at a Parliament held at 
Scone, by way of reward, as much land on the 
Tay, in the district of Gowrie (then a wide 
term), as a hawk let off at Kinnoull should fly 
over before it settled. The hawk alighted 
at what is known as the Hawk’s Stane in 
St. Madoes Parish, all the intervening land 
becoming the land of the Hays, the ancestors 
of the future Earl of Errol. 

It is curious that the beautiful legend, if so 
we must call it, of the patriarch Hay, has 
persisted in lingering on, while the legend of 
other families has died. But this is perhaps 
due to its picturesque character. Anyway, 
the story has always caught the poet’s fancy. 
At one period of his life, Milton formed a 
purpose to found a drama on it. And a still 
greater than Milton has used it. The student 
of Cymbeline will remember how, in the great 
battle between the Britons and the Romans 
described in Act v., the Britons were flying 
and their king Cymbeline was taken, when 
suddenly the tide of ill fortune was turned by 
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the appearance of an old man and two boys, 
Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus— 


Bel. Stand, stand! we have the advantage of the ground ; 
The lane is guarded; nothing routs us but 
The villany of our fears. 

Gut. Arv. Stand, stand, and fight! 


In the third scene a conversation takes place 
between Posthumus and a British Lord— 


Lord. Cam’st thou from where they made the stand? 


Post. I did; 
Though you, it seems, come from the fliers. 
Lord. I did. 


Post. No blame be to you, sir; for all was lost, 
But that the heavens fought: the king himself 
Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 
And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying. 
Through a strait lane. . 

Lord. Where was this lane? 


Post. Close by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with turf; 
Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier,— 
An honest one, I warrant; who deserv’d 
So long a breeding, as his white beard came to, 
In doing this for’s country ;—athwart the lane, 
He, with two striplings (lads more like to run 
The country base than to commit such slaughter ; 
With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 
Than those for preservation cas’d, or shame), 
Made good the passage; cried to those that fled, 
Our Britain’s harts die flying, not our men: 
To darkness fleet, souls that fly backwards! Stand; 
Or we are Romans, and will give you that 
Like beasts, which you shun beastly ; and may save, 
But to look back in frown: stand! stand! 


Lord. This was strange chance 
A narrow lane! an old man, and two boys! 
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Post. Nay, do not wonder at it: you are made 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear, 
Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon't, 
And vent it for a mockery? Here is one: 
Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preservd the Britons,—was the Romans bane. 


In reading, no doubt, Holinshed, Shake- 
speare had been arrested by the incident of 
the Hays; and, with his omnivorous mind, 
assimilated it. It is this story that he has 
worked up under fresh conditions in the fifth 
act of Cyméeline, and which brings on the 
dénouement in one of Shakespeare’s most 
masterly writings. 

In (Stewart’s) Boece there is nothing fresh 
nor striking, but Adamson, in The Muses 
Threnodie, has a fine passage in praise of a 
handsman, Hay— 


And his two sons. 


Even so this warlike wight with oxen’s yoak 
Beat squadrons down by his undaunted stroke. 
(“Second Muse.”) 


Of about the same date there is a poem, or, 
as it is called, a comedy, which was pronounced 
before Charles 1. during his visit to Perth in 
1633. Two tailors speak alternately. One 
speaks in name of the Tay, the other answers 
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for Perth. David Black, who speaks in name 
of the Tay, sings how 


The Danish blood by us was born away, 
When they were vanquished by the valiant Hay. 
In Dr. Alexander Pennicuik’s “Caledonia 
Triumphans,” a panegyric to the king, pub- 
lished in 1699, he recounts how 


The Danes who made our neighbr’ing nations slaves 

Found here the Hays who beat them to their graves. 

Defoe mini his “ Caledonia,® ‘puts the Hays 
among the worthies whose 


Names would run I'ame’s trumpet out of breath. 


Similarly Glas, in “ The River Tay ’— 


Soft is the verse that paints the flow’ry plains, 
The deeds of Hay demand sublimer strains. 

The minor references to the incident, as in 
R. Alves and M‘Leish, are legion. 

A somewhat larger treatment of the subject 
is to be found in a work by George Wallace, 
published in Edinburgh in 1800. The poem is 
entitled, Prospects from Fills in Fife. Shortly 
before, Wallace had privately printed forty 
copies of a Fragment of a Prospect from a 
Flill in Fife. As some of these were finding 
their way into the hands of the public, it was 
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judged well to issue his Prospects from f1tlts 
zn Fife. The idea of the writer is a good one. 
It was to describe what could be seen from 
these hills, and what these views suggested. 
In all, there are twenty-two prospects, which 
deal with varied subjects. A list of some of 
his prospects will indicate the line of the 
poem: II. “Grampians”; IV. “A Nocturnal 
Prospect of Heaven”; V. “A Diurnal Pros- 
pect of Heaven”; VII. Autumn” ; TX. “ Dun- 
fermline”’; Xx. “‘ The Devon? Xh. © The 
Forth” ; XVIII. ““dslands in the orth,” 

Two have a closer interest for us. Prospect 
XIII. describes the origin of the war between 
the Scots and the Picts—Drusken, the last of 
the Pictish kings, being defeated and slain on 
the banks of the Tay. The poet describes 
how the greyhound of the Scottish monarch 
is stolen by a Pictish chief. War follows, 
and ‘the royal Drusken welters in his blood.” 

Then comes a brief description of the wealth 
of ‘fair Otholinia” (= Fife) wasted by fire 
and sword. The view next turns towards 
Gowrie. 


Lo! fertile Gowry, and the spreading Tay 

Swell’d with the butcher’d, purpled with their blood ; 
And harmless Picts, all o’er the murderous land 
Extirpated, relentless: Age, nor sex, 
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Nor virtue spared, the ruthless dagger all, 
Exterminated, taste: Not one is left 

By brutal Kenneth, no, not one to drop 
A tear upon the ashes of the slain. 

Kenneth became king both of Pictland and 
Scotland. 

Prospect AV. has as its subject the Tay— 
Battle of Loncarty—-Hay of Errol — the 
Plough— Dictator from it. 

This is among the shorter pieces. There is 
nothing special about it, but its local interest 
merits its insertion. 


The noble Tay, see, flows with Danish blood. 
Hail, gallant Hay! who, and thy valiant: sons, 
With hasty weapons armed, their simple yokes, 
From flight and shame at Loncarty redeem’d 
The vig’rous Kenneth and his stagger’d Scots. 


Then follows an address to the plough which 
he speaks of, in the strain of Bacon, as more 
divine than crowns usurped by ruffian monsters 
(Cesar, Caligula, Heliogabalus, Tamerlane). 

This, in turn, is followed by a comparison 
with Cincinnatus. 


In purest times of Roman virtue call’d 

From rustic labour on the grateful earth, 

The great Dictator cross the Tiber came 

In home-spun tunic soil’d with dust and age ; 
Assumed his axe; the Sabine trenches stormed ; 
The Equi routed in the open field ; 

The Roman camp, with famine press’d, relievd ; 
And full of honour, but regardless still, 
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With independent dignity returned 
In speed, magnanimous, to rural toil, 
The Quintian meadows and his humble cot. 
Hail, Dalmacoing! Thane of Errol, hail. 
Prospect XX. has a passage on Schiehallion, 
and on the experiments on the force of gravita- 


tion which were made by 


Observant Maskeline, four patient months 
On steep Schehallien’s astronomic heights. 

It will be remembered that, in these investi- 
gations, John Playfair of Benvie took a large 
part. He made a more accurate estimate of 
the mass of Schiehallion than Maskelyne. 

George Galloway, born at Stirling in 1755, 
calls for more than a passing mention in this 
connection. This interesting man, author of 
“The Admirable Crichton” and other pieces, 
seems to have found in the story of the Hays 
his favourite theme. __ Besides incidental allu- 
sion to Errol’s falcon, and the prowess of the 
Hays, Galloway has devoted a drama to cele- 
brate their doings. This piece, published 
in 1804, is entitled The Battle of Luncarty, 
or the Valiant Fays Triumphant over the 
Danish Invaders. In the prologue he 
writes— 


Our song is of the veterans of the clods, 
Who ne’er wore armour form’d by heath’nish gods ; 
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Why should those heroes in oblivion lie, 

Who Gowrie won at bloody Luncarty? 

’Tis duty calls—’tis courage guides my pen 

To sing the Hays forth in dramatic ken: 

’Tis Errol great, the Trojan of the flail, 

And his victorious sons of the plough tail. Etc. 

The drama describes with vigour the anxious 
anticipations of King Kenneth and his thanes 
about the rumoured invasion of the realm by 
the King of Denmark. It opens at Stirling, 
where the king and his thanes have gathered. 
Their council is interrupted by a messenger 
who brings the news— 

My sovereign liege, the daring Danes are landed ; 
Montrose groans bleeding, Brechin weeps ’neath Denmark, 
And their devouring banner waves o’er Fife ; 

Courageous, too, they lord o’er Gowrie’s plains. 

The chief events of the piece gather round 
Luncarty. With a love story, counsels of 
treachery, glimpses of home and court, the 
piece leads up to the battle of Luncarty, 
where, after being driven from their ground, 
the Scots were rallied by Thomas (afterwards 
Hay) and his two sons. This is told with 
creat spirit. In the fifth act, Thomas, bearing 
his ploughshare, is presented to King Kenneth, 
who loads him with honour. 


King. Hay! Scotland’s champion—Hay shall be your name ; 
Hay, from the Land of Cakes claims chief regard ; 
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Hay, be our song, the sweetest strains of fame, 
While lib’ral Scotia loads you with reward. 
Tho. The greatest honour J esteem on earth, 
Is to be titl’d by my sovereign—Hay. 
Confirm my farm, I’ve won my rural birth, 
To end my days in freedom, blythe on Tay. 
King. No, goodness, ’tis your right, you can demand 
A space of ground a hound can chase a hare ; 
Or else be portion’d with a falcon’s flight, 
Tho’ it fly from bright morn to sable night. 
[The falcon ts chosen. 
King. Order my falconers prepare a falcon, 
Happy we'll go to see the bird arise ; 
You are a thane to-day, besides your prize ; 
Heav’n grant it compass Gowrie or fair Fife, 
You’ve gain’d, who gave to doubtful victory life. 
Where are your sons, whom fame delights to praise, 
Since echo with their acts charms every ear? 
[After honour has been put on Hay’s wife, “ Right 
welcome, Madame, and now Lady Hay,” 
Argyle, Fife, Lochaber, Locheil, and Lorn, 
enter with news of the faicon. 
Fife. The falcon has wing’d o’er fair Gowrie’s plains, 
The recompense for them who slew the Danes. 
King. The tale is grand, I love the happy news, 
Reward to merit valour will infuse. 
Lori. The bird seem’d truly sensible of worth, 
Yo give the worthy far the richest earth. 
Loch. ‘They trade in cunning like deep arch tod-laurie, 
To give those heroes the rich Carse of Gowrie. 
Arg. The falcon’s added right a martial thorn, 
Of Errol’s garden in the land of corn. 
Loch. And while Hay arms his force, we'll sure prevail, 
For Heav’n binds victory on the goad and flail. 
Tho. ’Twas Providence, the source of power and might, 
Inspir’d our arms, and rear’d the falcon’s flight ; 
To wear the crown shall be great Kenneth’s dowrie, 
While Errol blooms, and I am Lord of Gowrie. 


The drama was written at the time of the 
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threatened invasion of Buonaparte, and winds 
up with a stirring appeal to Britons to act in 
the spirit of their noble ancestry. But the 
whole piece will repay perusal. See also 
Galloway’s ‘“ Victorious Nelson.” 

It will be remembered that Scott, in the 
‘‘Bard’s Incantation,” which was also written 
under the threat of invasion, in 1804, has a 
reference to “bloody Largs and Loncarty.” 
But Scott’s most picturesque reference to the 
story is in the last chapter of the Monastery. 
“This is but idle talking,’ answered Lord 
Murray ; “in times like these we must look to 
men, and not to pedigrees. Hay was but a 
rustic before the battle of Loncarty—the bloody 
yoke actually dragged the plough ere it was 
blazoned on a crest by the herald. Times of 
action make princes into peasants, and boors 
into barons. All families have sprung from 
some one mean man; and it is well if they 
have never degenerated from his virtue who 
raised them first from obscurity,” 

‘My Lord of Murray will please to except 
the House of Douglas,” said Morton haughtily ; 
“ men have seen it in the tree, but never in the 
sapling ; have seen it in the stream, but never 
in the fountain. In the earliest of our Scottish 


te 
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annals, the Black Douglas was powerful and 
distinguished as now.” 

The tale of the Hays is also told in several 
ballads. Millar gives one in the third canto of 
The Tay; Ferguson of Stanley another, in his 
Lays of Perthshire ; David Vedder, the Orkney 
poet, whose life and writings were edited by 
Gilfillan, yet another. Vedder is associated 
with the district by more than one tie; and 
several of his songs have a whiff of Tayside— 
‘‘Now Gloamin’ o’er the Welkin Weaves,” 
‘May Morn on the Tay,” and his piece to 
Professor Tennant. Of the three ballads on 
the ‘‘ Battle of Luncarty,” above named, his is 
unquestionably the best. We give it— 


The beacon lights are blazing bright, 
The slogan’s on the blast ; 
The clansmen muster rapidly, 
The fiery cross flies fast ; 
Chiefs hurry from their towers of strength, 
And vassals from their shiels ; 
For Albyn’s strand’s polluted by 
An hundred hostile keels. 


Oh! vermil cheeks shall pallid grow, 
And sunny eyes shall weep ; 

But not from fear nor sorrow, but 
From indignation deep, 

To see those Scandinavian wolves, 
A wild unhallowed band, 

Like demons of destruction come 
To waste our fatherland. 
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The robber hordes are all debarked— 
Their raven-banners wave— 

Their swords are out—and fair Strathmore 
Is one promiscuous grave ; 

The Esk, the Brotheck, Lunan, Tay, 
Run ruddy to the sea ; 

While altar, temple, tower, and town, 
Are levelled with the lea; 


The hut, the cottage, and the grange, 
Are blazing up to heaven ; 
Decrepit eld and babes alike 
Are to this carnage given ; 
And beauteous maids and matrons fair, 
Leap from the dizzy steep, 
And perish—pure as snow from heaven 
Upon the ocean deep. \ 


The spoilers move exultingly 
O’er Gowrie’s fertile fields ; 

Their deadly spears a forest seemed, 
A solid wall their shields ; 

Like locusts in their mortal flight 
Upon the orient wind, 

A paradise before them lay, 
A blighted waste behind. 


Bathed in the setting light of heaven, 
Imperial Bertha shone, 

Like some empurpled orient queen 
Upon her emerald throne. 

The waving woods, her gorgeous train, 
Seemed paying homage meet ; 

And Tay, emitting silver sounds, 
Lay crouching at her feet. 


“Now, by the sacred mead that flows 
In Odin’s palace high, 

And by the blessed light that beams 
From Thor’s immortal eye ! 
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If there’s a recreant in my host,” 
The giant Sweno cries, 

“His craven corse shall flesh my hounds— 
His odious memory dies ! 


“See mountain, meadow, strath, and stream,— 
Behold the glorious prize, 
The bright Valhalla of my dreams 
When sleep had sealed mine eyes. 
There lies the land of my desire— 
The home of all my love ; 
And there the Danish diadem 
Shall shine all crowns above.” 


Ten thousand voices burst at once 
In one loud chorus swell; 

Whilst echo from her mountain caves 
Prolonged the savage yell: 

Ten thousand brands on brazen shields 
In dire collision clashed ; 

Ten. thousand darts were hurled in air, 
Or in the sod were dashed. 


But, hark !.a shout has answered theirs, 
Like mountain torrents loud, 

A marshalled host comes moving on, 
Dense as a thunder-cloud ; 

And like that cloud, surcharged with death, 
And rolling rapidly : 

That thunder-cloud is Scotland’s king, 
And Scotland’s chivalry. 


In fiery haste the Scots advance, 
And with the invaders close— 
Like tigers of their cubs bereaved, 
They spring upon their foes. 
And thousands fall no more to rise, 
Gashed o’er with many a wound ; 
And shrieks, and shouts, and groans are blent 
And life-blood stains the ground. 
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The Scottish monarch marked his track 
Along the gory plain; 

His beacons in that sea of blood 
Were pyramids of slain. 

He spurred his foaming charger on 
Along the embattled line, 

And with his ponderous battle-axe 
Clove Sweno to the chine. 


Now clan with clan, and son with sire, 
And chief with chieftain vied 

To pierce the Danish phalanx through, 
And turn the battle’s tide. 

For vassal, knight, and thane alike 
Their blood ran hot and high ; 

Death glared from every falchion’s edge, 
And vengeance from each eye. 


What boots it now how well they fought, 
For, ah! they fought in vain ; 

Their squadrons reel—their ranks are broke— 
They fly before the Dane. 

The banner of the silver cross 
Lies trampled in the clay, 

And for the glorious battle-cry, 
Tis “ Save himself who may.” 


See how they flee o’er moor and dale, 
Like fugitives forlorn ; 

Where is thine honour, Scotland, now ? 
Tis like thy banners—torn. 

Yes, there zs honour—there zs hope— 
For by this blessed light, 

Three gallant men have left their teams, 
And check’d the shameful flight. 


And now they rally, form, and charge 
And gory gaps they hewed ; 

With tenfold fury in their souls 
The battle was renewed. 
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’Twas hand to hand, and brand to brand, 
And dirk and dagger met— 

And flane and flane alternately 
In red heart-blood were wet. 


On, on, ye glorious peasants three, 
The bloody die is cast ; 
The Danes are routed—See ; they fly 
Like snow-flakes on the blast! 
On, on, ye peasant heroes, on, 
And win your deathless meed— 
The gory die at length is cast, 
And Scotland’s soil is freed. 


There’s mirth and kingly revelry 
In Scoone’s imperial hall ; 
And squire, and knight, and lord, and thane, 
Grace that high festival ; 
And royalty, in robes of state, 
And beauty’s bright display ; 
But every eye in homage turned 
Upon the patriots Hay. 


There’s mimic warfare on the lawn, 
Beneath the royal eye ; 

There’s lances shivered—knights unhorsed— 
The flower of chivalry ; 

And high-born dames, lit up with smiles 
Bright as the milky way— 

But, O! their smiles beamed brightest on 
The stalwart peasants Hay. 


Then royal Kenneth left his throne, 
And laid his crown aside— 
“Are you the glorious peasants three 
That turned the battle’s tide? 
Your patent of nobility 
Heaven gave you at your birth 
Alas! a king can only add 
The splendours of the earth. 
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“Such as we have we give.—Be lords 
Of Errol’s fertile fields ; 
And be your scutcheon blazoned with 
Three blood-stained Scottish shields ; 
And may your fame, your glory last 
For ever and for aye, ‘ 
For Scotland, to the end of time, 
Shall bless the name of Hay.” 


In Stewart's metrical translation of Boece, 
the story of Macbeth’s building of Dunsinane 
is told— 


That samin tyme he foundit hes of one 

Into Gowrie ane strang castell of stone, 

Vpoun the hicht thair of ane montane he, 

Dunsinen hecht, remainis Git to se. 

With greit laubour ilk da that werk wes wrocht, 
Sic travell wes or that the stufe wes brocht 

Up to the hicht, quhilk wes bayth strait and strang. 


(ii. 645.) 

Wyntown has a picturesque description in 
his Cronyktl, of the famous flight of Macduff 
from Macbeth at Dunsinane. But, in connec- 
tion with the Carse, his most important piece 
is the description of King Alexander, and of 
his deeds at Invergowrie. When King Edgar 
died in 1107, he was succeeded by his brother— 


Nest eftyre hym wes crownyd kyng 
Alysandyr hys Brodyr han, 

Dat wes a fulle heyhartyd man. 
Kyng he ryngnyde sevyntyne yhere 
In honowre and in gret powere. 
Til Wyfe he weddyt in pat quhile 
A fayr Lady, Dame Sybille : 
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Willamys Dochtyr, scho wes plesand, 
De quhilk be conquest wan Ingland. 


Dis Alysandyre wes rycht manly : 
Alysandyr pe Fers for-pi 

He was cald be pis resowne. 

In Inuiergowry 4 Sesowne 

Wyth an honest Curt he bade, 

For pare a Maner plas he hade, 
And all pe land lyand by 

Wes hys Demayne pan halyly. 

Swd, suddanly a-pon hym pen 

A multitude of Scottis men 

[Come] in entent to sla pe Kyng. 
Dai swne persayvyd he gat wyttyng: 
De bak }ai turnyd rycht swne, and flede, 
And oure pe Mownth rycht fast bame spede 
De Kyng wyth hys Cwrt sympilly 
Folowyd on pame rycht fersly, 

Owre pe Stockfurd into Ros. 

Dai gaddryd agayne on purpos, 
Quhill pai ware ban he fer ma, 

In all gud will hym for to sla, 
Quhen pe Se wyth a gret Spryng 

At pe Stockfurd mad stoppyng, 

All lyk to lete men for to ryde. 

De Kyng rad owre et in bat tyde, 
And with his Curt apertly 

On pame he chasyd ; and cowartly 
Hys Fays turnyd pe bak, and fled. 
Eftyr pame he fast hym spede, 
Quhill he owre-tuk pame at pe last, 
And tuk, and slwe pame, or he past 
Owt of pat land, bat fewe he left 

To tak on hand swylk purpos eft. 
Fra pat day hys Legys all 

Oysid hym Alysandyr pe Fers to call. 


Syne he sped hym wytht gret hy 
Hame agayne til Intiergowry. 
And in devotyowne movyd, swne 
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De Abbay he fowndyd pan of Scwyne. 

Fra Saynt Oswaldis in Ingland 

Chanownys he browcht, to be seriiand 

God, and Saynt Mychael, regulare 

In-til Saynt Awstynys Ordyr bare. 

(Bk. vii. cap. v.) 
Boece associates this incident in Alexander’s 

life, not with Invergowrie, but with Baledgarno. 


Quhen this wes done efter incontinent, 

This nobill king on to Balledgar went, 

Ane castell than quhilk into Gowrie stude, 
Thair to remane he thocht plesour and gude, 
With mony lord and nobill in the tyde, 

For peax and rest the pepill to provyde. 


) 


He then goes on to tell how the “ Murra’ 
men bribed the ‘‘chalmer chield” to let them 
creep into the room where the king slept. 

But on the night on which the tragedy was 
to take place, the king happened to be wakeful. 
He leapt up and slew them. Thereafter he 
started for Moray, where he brought justice 
(ef-stewart, 11,702). 

Amongst the figures of history, few have 
commanded a wider fame, or exercised a greater 
spell, than Sir William Wallace. In a letter 
to Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, Robert Burns 
makes this interesting statement about the 
forces that stirred him in boyhood. ‘The 
first book I met with in my early years which 
I perused with pleasure was Zhe Life of 
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Hannibal, the next was The History of Siw 
William Wallace. For several of my early 
years I had few other authors; and many a 
solitary hour have I stole out, after the laborious 
vocations of the day, to shed a tear over their 
glorious but unfortunate stories. In those 
boyish days I remember, in particular, being 
struck with that part of Wallace’s story where 
these lines occur— 


Syne to the Leglen wood, when it was late, 
To make a silent and a safe retreat.” 


He goes on to tell how he went to Leglen 
‘‘with as much devout enthusiasm as ever 
pilgrim did to Loretto,” and that his heart 
‘‘glowed with a wish to be able to make a song 
on him in some measure equal to his merit.” 

We have sometimes thought a service might 
be rendered both to Scottish patriotism and 
literature, by an anthology of the stirring 
deeds of Wallace. Our present object is only 
to indicate some of the passages in his associa- 
tion with the Carse, which have been made 
the subject of song. These are fairly many, 
and could easily have been increased by taking, 
in a more generous way than we propose to do 
here, the scope of our title. 

Sir William Wallace had, as is known, an 
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intimate connection with the Carse. When 
trouble threatened his father, Sir Malcolm 
Wallace, William, along with his mother, was 
sent by Sir Reginald Crawford to the care 
of an uncle who was a priest at Kilspindie. 
Wallace was probably sixteen at the time, 
and perhaps remained at Kilspindie six or 
eight months. During his stay at Kilspindie, 
he went to a school! in Dundee, where he 
formed a friendship with John Blair, who 
subsequently became his chaplain, and penned 
his biography. Professor Murison has an inter- 
esting treatment of the question, why Wallace 
was staying at Kilspindie, and studying in the 
church schools of Dundee, when evil fortune 
had come to his father and brother. Though 
scarcely seventeen, Wallace must have been a 
strapping fellow, capable even then of dealing 
a stout blow for freedom. Professor Murison 
is inclined to think, either that his father 
judged that his own and his eldest son’s lives 


1 Here he may have learned the lines which, tradition tells, 
he was constantly repeating to his followers : 

Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rerum, 
Nunquam servili, sub nexu vivito, fili. 

William Mydford, who was incumbent of Dundee about this 
time, had made himself obnoxious by the fearless assertion of 
his rights; and he was likely to instil into the minds of the 
young the duty of resisting oppression. 
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were a sufficiently heavy stake, or that there 
may have been an intention to dedicate William 
to the service of the Church. In support of 
the latter, he refers to an indication in Harry, 
of some purpose in Wallace at a late period of 
his career, to seek religious retirement to serve 
God and the Kirk, a tendency, he says, that 
may readily connect itself with an early bent 
of mind. 

More than one spot in the neighbourhood 
of Kilspindie is associated with the deeds of 
the hero, and he must have been known to 
the laird of Evelick, who was a frequent visitor 
at Dundee. -Wallace is also said to have 
rested on a stone at Longforgan when making 
his flight from Dundee after killing the 
governors son. The story is that he came 
to the house of a crofter called Smith. The 
worthy man was out at work, but his wife, on 
being appealed to by Wallace, took the risk 
and sheltered him. As his first necessity was 
a disguise, she gave him a loose spinning- 
jacket, judiciously covered with fluff from the 
wheel. Ere long, as the story runs, Wallace’s 
pursuers entered, but failed to recognise in 
the spinner Selby’s assailant. When they 
were gone, the young patriot was heartily 
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entertained by Smith and his good wife, who, 
under cover of night, had him convoyed to 
Kilspindie. Here he found shelter for a brief 
space, after which he set out with his mother— 
both of them clad as pilgrims—to visit the 
tomb of Queen Margaret, at Dunfermline. 
They crossed—the Tay to  Lindores (cf. 
Rogers’ Book of Wallace, Grampian Club, ii. 
96-99). 

In 1862 the stones on which, according to 
tradition, Wallace rested in Longforgan were 
presented by Smith’s descendants to the Laird 
of Castle Huntly. Quite recently, Mr. Alex- 
ander Hutcheson of Dundee read a paper on 
the Wallace Stones at Longforgan, to the 
members of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. 
He is inclined to regard the tradition as a 
probable one. 

Blind Harry has sung of this part of 
Wallace’s career with enthusiasm. Into the 
discussion of his historical credence we do not 
presume to venture. At the same time we 
cannot but feel a certain satisfaction that a fresh 
voice has been uplifted in protest against the 
cavalier fashion in which Harry has been dealt 
with. ‘Itis more by agrin than otherwise that 
he has been vanquished.” Even Mr. Andrew 
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Lang is not prepared to discredit him wholly. 
“The minstrel, Blind Harry, who wrote 
about 1460, derived his materials from tradi- 
tion. But he cannot be absolutely dismissed 
as a mere romancer, in the manner adopted by 
Lord Hailes. Blind Harry refers to the ‘latyne 
buk’ written by John Blair, Wallace’s chaplain. 
In one passage Harry avers that Thomas 
Gray, ‘then preyst to Wallace,’ recounted in 
this Latin book some daring deeds of Blair 
himself, which that clerical hero was too modest 
to chronicle. In this passage (bk. x. 895) 
Harry seems to translate Gray, and it appears 
that he really may have had contemporary 
evidence before him. Later discoveries have 
corroborated by documents some of Harry’s 
assertions ” (H/zstory of Scotland, vol. i. p. 180). 

It is a fair question, however, if Mr. Lang 
is not disposed to attach too little value to 
Harry, and too much weight to the circum- 
stantial stories of Hemingburgh, in reference 
to horrors committed by Wallace. It was their 
pastime, writes Hemingburgh of Wallace and 
the Scots, “to bind Englishmen in religion, 
and women hand and foot, and make them 
jump, or throw them off bridges into the water, 
rejoicing at their death and ducking. Among 
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whom were brought two canons of St. Andrews 
before that brigand, William Wallace, on the 
bridge at Perth. They looked for nothing but 
death, when God saved them, messengers arriv- 
ing hastily from some of the Scottish nobles.” 
On this, Mr. Lang’s comment is, that the anec- 
dote suggests that English holders of Scottish 
preferment were detested in Scotland, and 
subjected to cruelties which Wallace rather 
enjoyed, and that the story agrees with Blind 
Harry’s account of the ferocity of Wallace 
(i. 184). But this is building on a slender 
foundation. Hemingburgh had no love for 
Wallace, and his statements bear the look of 
hopeless exaggeration, if not of invention. On 
the eve of Selby’s slaughter, Wallace was not, 
on the showing of Harry, of cruel intent. If 
the ruin of his home, the perilous life he led, 
and the oppression of Edward’s men, exasper- 
ated him, and drove him into pitiless methods 
of warfare, it is still only a surmise that he was 
betrayed into the cruelties which Hemingburgh 
attaches to hisname. Certainly Hemingburgh’s 
brigand is not the hero of Scottish tradition, 
nor was such a man likely to leave his name 


Like a wild flower 
All over his dear country. 
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The following are some of the chief. passages i 
in Harry, with a local reference (cf. bk. 1.). 


Hys modyr fled with him fra Elrisle 
Till Gowry past, and duelt in Kilspynde. 
The knycht his fadyr thedyr he thaim sent 
Till his wncle, that with full gud entent 
In Gowry duelt, and had gud lewyng thar ; 
Ane agyt man, the quhilk resawyt thaim far. 
In till Dunde Wallace to scule thai send, 
Quhill he of witt full worthely was kend, 
Thus he conteynde in till hys tendyr age. 


Then follows a passage describing the piti- 
ful condition of Scotland, where so many were 
working the will of King Edward. 


Willgham Wallace, or he was man of armys, 
Gret pitte thocht that Scotland took sic harmys. 
Mekill dolour it did hym in hys mind; 

For he was wys, rycht worthy, wicht and kynd: 
In Gowry duelt still with this worthy man. 

As he encressyt, and with haboundyt than, 

In till hys hart he had full mekill cayr, 

He saw the Sothrown multipliand mayr ; 

And to hym self offt wald he mak his mayne, 
Off his gude kyne thai had slane mony ane, 
Shit he was then semly stark and bald ; 

And he of age was bot xviij Ser auld. 


Wpon a day to Dundé he was send ; 
Off cruelness full litill thai him kend. 


Then follows the story of the slaughter of 
Selby’s son. 

Throughout the poem there are incidental 
references to places that are familiar, and to 
episodes and names that touch the Carse history. 
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After Wallace had killed Sir James Butler 
in the neighbourhood of Kinclaven, a force of 
a thousand men, harnessed on horse, was sent 
by Sir Gerard Heron, captain of the forces at 
St. Johnston, to pursue him. The same after- 
noon the English force was augmented by the 
arrival of three hundred men from Gowrie, 
under the leadership of Sir William de Loraine, 
who was a nephew of Butler (bk. iv.). 


Wylgham Loran cam with a boustous staill 
Out of Gowry, on Wallace to assaill. 

It proved a dark day for the governor of 
Gowrie. The odds were awful. With Wallace 
were fifty, with Butler's son and Loraine were 
five hundred. ‘‘ Here is no choice,” said Wal- 
lace, ‘but to do or die.” But the fight had not 
gone far when Loraine was felled by Wallace, 
and at the close of the contest the Scots had 
lost seven, while the English had lost one 
hundred and twenty. 

The ballad “ Lady Ann” treats an incident 
in this struggle. 

In bk. ix. Harry has a reference to Wallace 
finding shelter at Kinnoull, perhaps in the 
Dragon Hole. ° 


Fast towart Tay thai passyt and aspyit 
Or it was day wndyr Kynnowll thaim laid. 
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In bk. x. Harry tells how Edward 


In Sanct Jhonstoun the erll of gork he maid 
Capdane to be off all thai landis braid, 
Fra Tay to Dee. 


Hugh de la Haye, who is spoken of in 
bk. x., was the brother of Gilbert de la Haye 
of Errol, of whom Zhe Brus has so much. 
Both Hugh (Hew the Hay) and Gilbert were 
strong supporters of Robert Bruce. Neither 
of them, however, supported the patriotic 
cause till his time. 

While Barbour does not mention Longue- 
ville by name, but calls him a knight of 
France, Harry has a good deal to tell of 
this famous man (cf. bk. xi. 1139). 


Bot Longawell to Louchmabane couth pass, 

And thar he hecht, quhar gud prince Eduuard was, 
Out off Scotland he suld pass neuirmor ; 

Loss off Wallace socht till his hart so sor. 

The rewlm off France he wowit he suld neuir se, 
Bot weng Wallace, or ellis tharfor to de. 

Thar he remaynd, quhill cummyn off the king ; 
With Bruce in wer this good knycht furth can ryng. 
Remembrance syn was in the Brucys buk; 

Secound he was quhen thai Saynct Jhonstoun tuk ; 
Folowed the king at wynnyng off the toun ; 

The Bruce tharfor gaiff him full gret gardoun. 

All Charterys land the gud king till him gaiff; 
Chartery sen syn off his kyn is the laiff. 


One of the more interesting relics of the 
past in the Carse is what is known as Longue- 
ville’s sword, sung of by Adamson in Tike 
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Muses’ Threnodie. The sword is preserved at 
Kinfauns Castle. On one occasion, so the 
story runs, when Wallace was proceeding to 
France, in ‘“‘a fair new barge rycht worthi 
wrocht for wer,” he encountered De Longue- 
ville, who, at this time, was the terror of the 
seas. Wallace mastered him, and obtained a 
pardon for him from his offended sovereign, 
the king of France. De Longueville, or Char- 
teris, returned to Scotland with Wallace, and 
proved the staunch ally of our illustrious 
patriot and his successor, Robert Bruce. 
Harry has a chapter in his poem on the in- 
cident. In his ballad entitled “De Longue- 
ville,’ Norval Clyne has told in spirited manner 
of the encounter between Wallace and the 
Reiver. 


There was a ship, at morning prime, 
The Scottish shore forsook, 

And southward, with the favouring gale, 
Her rapid course she took. 


Her mast Saint Andrew’s banner bears, 
And Heaven be now her speed! 

For with her goes the worthiest knight 
That Scotland hath in need. 


With sail distended drives the bark 
Far out from landsmen’s ken ; 

For France the good knight hies in haste 
With fifty chosen men. 
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Why starts the helmsman as he guides 
The vessel o’er the deep? 

And cries with fear the mariner 
That by the mast doth keep? 


“Tt is the Reiver, ’tis the foe 
Of all that sail the brine! 
Red glinting in the sun I mark 
The Sea-king’s bloody sign. 


“T see him come with all his oni 
And we have here but one: ; 

Now Heaven defend our land’s defence 
Or Scotland is undone! 


“In evil hour we left her shore, 
And it doth anguish me 

That I her dearest knight should bring 
To deadly jeopardy.” 


The ballad proceeds to describe the contest 
between Wallace and the Reiver, in which the 
latter was overpowered— 


And on the trembling deck down thrown 
One foeman held him fast. 


’Twas Scotland’s knight ; his faulchion bright 
Hung o’er the Pirate’s head ; 

He gave the sign, and through the brine 

9 Again the vessel sped. 


The pirate crews were motionless 
With wonderment and fear, 

And shouting of his foemen filled 
The prostrate Reiver’s ear ; 


As heavily his eye he raised 
Where gleamed the hovering steel : 
O, who art thou that vanquisheth 
The hapless Longueville? 
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“One man alone I proudly weened 
Could thus my victor stand ; 

The Scottish Champion, Wallace hight 
The guardian of thy land. 


“Surely his form is such as thine; 
And O, if thou art he, 

T’ll own thee chief, nor think it shame 
That I should vanquished be! 


alo i he, upon thy sword, 
As ona sacred shrine, 

T’ll vow to quit my reiving life, 
And make my fortune thine !” 


Then smiled the Knight, the Wallace wight ! 


Then knelt De Longueville : 
He vowed the vow with joyful heart, 
And kissed the shining steel. 


A joyful man was Longueville 
To spurn a reiver’s name, 
And ready were the pirates all 

To leave their life of shame. 


They moved a gallant company 
Of stately ships along, 

While Scotland’s banner in the van 
Led on the warlike:throng. 


But fear not now, thou fair Rochelle, 
The Sea-king’s ship to view! 

The Pirate comes in peace, he comes 
King Philip’s grace to sue. 


A royal boon wight Wallace prayed 
Before the Monarch’s throne ; 

He asks not lands, he asks not wealth, 
But pardoning grace alone. 


Pardon to bold De Longueville ; 
Nor could the King deny 

The knight that for his deed he loved 
And held in worship high. 
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And Longueville was light of heart, 
As France he left, to fight, 

With Wallace and his warriors free, 
For Scotland and the right. 


And who among the mightiest 
Was worthier than he, 

That, even as the Graeme, was dear 
To him of Elderslie. 


His arm in peril and emprize ft 
Was never failing found ; 

And long for kingly Bruce he fought 
On Freedom’s battle-ground. 


Not for the lands King Robert gave, 
By knightly service won, 

He bore to Scotland’s soil the love 
Of Scotland’s truest son. 


Her mountain air had stirred his soul, 
New life, new hope to feel ; 

Her sacred cause had well redeemed 
The name of Longueville. 


There is, besides, “<The Minstrels Song,” 
put into the mouth of Oliver Tullideph, one 
of the sufferers at the Reformation, which has 


caught up the spirit of the whole story just 
referred to. 


THE MINSTREL’S SONG. 


Hush’d, hush’d be the sounds of the wassail and laughter ! 
The smile of the maiden to sadness be changed! 

For the proud hearts of Scotland are called to the slaughter, 
The foemen are now on the battle-field ranged. 


But where is the lion-heart foremost in danger, 
The patriot who stemmed the usurper’s career? 
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Alas! o’er the wide sea he wanders a stranger, 
An alien from home and from all he holds dear! 


See! see that proud galley o’er mounting-waves bounding ! 
The pirate’s black pennon is seen through the blast :— 

Hear! hear how the clang of the conflict is sounding ! 
And the colours of Scotland are nailed to the mast! 


He yields to the prowess of Scotland’s Protector ! 
De Longueville’s pennon is torn from its crest! 
But the arm is outstretched of the valiant victor— 
He takes him, an ally and friend, to his breast! 


See! see them retiring, companions in danger! 
The walls of Kinfauns echo welcome again ! 
Alas! he returns to be sold to the stranger, 
A dungeon his kingdom—his empire a chain! 


This sword, of his friendship the pledge, be the token 
That Scotsmen are firm, and their country is free! 

Till the spirit of Gray and of Charteris be broken, 
Memorial of Wallace, we gather round thee! 


In Boece, there is a description of a visit 
paid by King James I. to a blind lady of great 
longevity in Kinnoull. She claimed to have 
seen both Wallace and Bruce, and gave King 
James a description of these heroes (bk. iii. 
540). 

Adamson has introduced the story in Zhe 
Muses Threnodie (‘Sixth Muse,” p. 151). 
But he adds nothing to the picturesqueness of 
the incident as told by Boece. Cant expresses 
the opinion that the story is not altogether 
improbable, So far, at least, as it relates 
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to Wallace, it is incredible. Wallace was 
executed in 1305, exactly one hundred years 
before James, a boy of fourteen, was captured 
by an English ship when on his way to France. 
James was not crowned at Scone till 1424. It 
is pretty evident that Boece is drawing the long 
bow, or that the good lady of Kinnoull must 
only have been the daughter of one who had 
conversed with “wight Wallace and brave 
Bruecey 

Amongst recent poetical writers, whose treat- 
ment of Wallace may be referred to, is the late 
Professor John Stuart Blackie. In his volume, 
A Song of feroes, he descants, amongst others, 
on Wallace and Bruce. More than one familiar 
name occurs in Wallace and Bruce, but none 
has evoked his enthusiasm like 

The Wallace from the Tay. 

He tells how, when the people of Scotland 
were praying and waiting for a leader of their 
own, God sent one— 


Rose a Scot with blood untainted, 
And with heart unbribed to stand 

Stoutly ’gainst a thousand Edwards, 
For the honour of the land. 


Sooth, he was a man to look to 
In an hour of danger ; tall, 

Strong, broad-shouldered, well-compacted, 
Grandly furnished forth with all 
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That makes a man a man; in action 

’ Bold ; in speech persuasive mild; 

Mingling firm stern-purposed manhood 
With the sweetness of a child. 


And, like Moses, quick to feel 
And nothing slow to strike was he, 
When he laid the insolent Selby 
Breathless in the fair Dundee. Etc. 


Though not in the Carse, Elcho Castle, 
whose hoary ruins are to be seen on the banks 
of the Tay, just across the river from Seg- 
gieden, has a famous connection with Wallace. 
There is frequent allusion to this in verse. 
Harry relates, after telling of Wallace’s con- 
cealment, how 


Till Elkok park full sodyenly thai went, 
Thar in that strengtht to bide was his intent. 


A yew at the south end of the castle is 
known as Wallace’s Yew. It is said to have 
been planted by the patriot. The spread of 
its branches is about fifty feet in diameter. 
M‘Leish has a piece called ‘‘Elcho Castle,” 
which tells of the exploits of the patriot. In 
the same volume he has a sonnet to Wallace, 
and in “ Kinnoull Cliff” Elcho comes in for 
appreciative notice. 

Blair, Wallace's chaplain, wrote, as is known, 
a history of the life and adventures of Wallace. 
This has been translated into unpretentious 
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metre by William Hamilton. There are, 
perhaps, fewer local references in the work 
than we might have anticipated, but there is 
quite a stirring account of young Selby’s in- 
solence and death (bk. i. cap. ili). Cap. it. 
bk. iv. narrates how Wallace went to St. John- 
ston, slew the captain, and took Kinclaven ; 
cap. iii. describes the attempt of the English 
force at St. Johnston to take Wallace in Short 
Wood Shaws, and the hero’s retirement to 
Elcho. In the tenth book there is a passage on 
Wallace and Kinnoull ; in the twelfth, Longue- 
ville appears as a stout friend of Wallace. 
There are elsewhere, in this metrical rendering 
of Blair, other references to Longueville. 
Frequently bound up with Hamilton’s Blazy, 
is John Harvey’s Zhe Life of Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, a heroic poem in three 
books. Bruce had land in Longforgan, so had 
Baliol. We have thus associations with the 
contest for the crown as well as with the 
patriotic struggle. Johanes de galychtly, the 
Knight of Ebrokis, whose beautiful monu- 
mental stone was lately discovered in Long- 
forgan Church, was a kinsman of Patrick 
Galightly, who, in 1291-92, was a com- 
petitor for the crown, Patrick Galightly 
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made his claim as a descendant of William 
the Lion. 

But with Harvey’s treatment of the Lz/e of 
Bruce, we have little to do. Nor does the 
work call for any lengthy comment. One 
passage, however, in which he describes the 
rallying of the Scottish forces to Bannockburn, 
possesses an element of local interest. In it 
he represents Errol going forth from the Carse 
at the head of a thousand mail-clad men. 


Adjoining near, a fruitful region lies, 

The darling care of more indulgent skies, 

Whose sunny mountains and luxuriant vales 

Are fann’d by friendly zephyr’s softer gales, 
Where the rich year in vast profusion reigns, 
Riots in groves, and revels on the plains ; 

Thence came a thousand, in bright mail array’d, 
Glitter’d the mighty Arrol at their heads. 

Full of his sires, the hero took the field, 
Display’d the yoke glar’d in his bloody shield. 
Proud ensign! glory of that dire debate, 

Where dauntless Hay revers’d the Scottish fate. 
When Loncarty beheld th’ Albanian pow’rs 
Vanquish’d and routed on her sanguine shore ; 
’Twas then, great Hay oppos’d the shameful flight, 
Drove back the conquer’d and renew’d the fight, 
Through Cimbrian ranks, impetuous force’d his way, 
And thund’ring with his yoke, restor’d the day, 
By him thus wondrous rose the ruin’d state, 
Conquer’d by loss, and triumph’d by defeat, 


In referring to the Scottish leaders, Harvey 
gives them titles which they had not then 
won. He tells his readers frankly that he 
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uses them, not in ignorance that they had not 
been “‘nobilitated” by the time of Bannock- 
burn, but to give vividness and clearness. 

In passing from this part of the subject we 
may, at least, name Zhe Siege of Perth, or Sir 
William Wallace, a martial entertainment per- 
formed at Perth. The piece was printed for 
the author, A. Maclaren, in 1792. It is com- 
paratively brief and poor. Whilst the English 
governor and garrison are singing within the 
northern Port of Perth, a message comes from 
Wallace demanding surrender. The demand 
is scouted. Wallace attacks and wins. Within, 
Ruthven finds his bride, and thus the designs 
of the English officers are frustrated. In the 
finale Wallace and Ruthven both take part, 
Wallace rejoicing with Ruthven, but saying 
for himself and his men that they must march 
off to Dundee, for there could not be rest till 
their foes were subdued. 

Like many similar pieces, the Szege of Perth 
was written to quicken the patriotic spirit. Its 
quality and its temper may be judged by the 
chorus— 


Remember, ‘‘ Nemo me impune lacessit,” 

Our nation’s true motto for ever shall be; 

Who e’er can deny it, we'll make them confess it, 
For we'll never be slaves who were born to be free. 
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Wyntown has much that is valuable as to 
Wallace besieging the castle of Dundee, etc. 
There are also Latin verses about it (cf. 
Documents Lllustrative of Sir William Wallace, 
Maitland Club). 


II. FROM BANNOCKBURN TO THE 
COVENANT 


The events of the next two or three hundred 
years do not seem to have appealed to our 
poets. Here and there, however, in Wyntown, 
and nearly a century later in Gavin Douglas’ 
Palace of Fonour, as also in one of the old 
French metrical poets, are chronicled the 
chivalry and fame of the descendants of the 
heroes we have mentioned, who fought for 
freedom. 

But one name and one incident may be re- 
called. During the reign of King James uL., 
in 1482, a secret council of the nobility and 
barons was held in the kirk of Lauder, in order 
to concert measures for breaking the power of 
Cochrane and his friends. It was at this 
gathering that Lord Gray told the fable of 
the mice consulting as to how they could rid 
themselves of the tyranny of their enemy the 
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cat. The mice resolved to hang a bell round 
her neck. But the question arose: Which of 
them was to do it? Gray had scarcely finished 
speaking, when up sprang Archibald Douglas, 
Earl of Angus, saying, ‘I am he who will bell 
the cat.” A short time after, Cochrane entered 
the church. True to his word, Douglas seized 
him, and Cochrane was hanged on the bridge 
at Lauder. Henceforth Angus became known 
as Bell-the-Cat. Another of Bell’s victims 
was Spens of Kilspindie, a favourite courtier 
of James tv. He was killed in a casual 
encounter (cf. Godscroft). 

Douglas had four sons, all of whom have a 
place in Scottish history.  Bell-the-Cat did 
everything he could to dissuade James tv. 
from engaging in battle with the English at 
Flodden, and left the field when his advice was 
disregarded. Two of his sons, however, 
fought and fell. A third son was Gavin 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, a distinguished 
writer and ecclesiastic of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. In MMZarmion, vi. 15, Bell 
is represented as giving 

Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 


Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line. 


The bishop's biographers, however, represent 
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him as having been careful of Gavin’s educa- 
tion. When Gavin was consecrated, there was 
a considerable uproar. On that occasion one 
of his defenders was Lord Kinfauns, Dominus 
Kinfawnis (cf. Life of Bishops of Dunkeld, 
Bannatyne Club, p. 74; also Small’s Gavin 
Douglas). 

A stirring ballad commemorates an incident 
in the life of the fourth son, with whom our 
interest chiefly lies, Sir Archibald Douglas of 
Kilspindie (circa 1480-1540). This is the 
ballad ‘“Archy o’ Kilspindie,” to be found in 
Finlay’s collection. Douglas was a favourite 
of the King, who gave him the pet name of 
Greysteil. There is a tune called “ Greysteil,” 
dating, perhaps, from about 1497. In that 
year, at least, we have evidence of James Iv.’s 
fondness for it. 


Item, to the tua fithelaris that sang Graysteil to ge king, ixs- 


But Greyséezl, itself, is the title of an early 
metrical tale, Szxv Egar and Sir Grime, which 
describes the adventures of a knight who bore 
that name. The title became a favourite one ; 
and it was bestowed, amongst others, on 
Douglas, the friend and fellow-Justice of Sir 
William Scott of Balwearie, the same who was 
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taken a prisoner at Flodden. — Scott’s brother, 
it may be mentioned, was laird of Fingask, 
whilst another of the connection had the lands 
of Glendoick, as also those of Kirkstyle in the 
parish of Kinfauns. 

On the attainder of the Douglases in 1528, 
Kilspindie was banished to England. After a 
time, growing tired of exile, he returned to 
Scotland, and disguised, approached the King, 
who was hunting not far from Stirling Castle, 
to plead for forgiveness. The King, who really 
loved him, detected him at some distance, and 
exclaimed to a courtier, ‘‘ Yonder is my Grey- 
steel, Archibald of Kilspindie.” Kilspindie 
pled hard to be pardoned, but the King had 


given his vow 


That as lang as the crown was on his head, 
He wad speak to nane o’ the Douglas name. 


Though baffled in his hopes, Douglas still held 
on, till, at length, exhausted, he sat down ona 
stone just within the gate of the castle. No 
one would even give him a drink of water, 
from fear of the King. James was indignant 
at their inhumanity, and said that, were it not 
for his oath’s sake, he would have taken him 
back to favour. Kilspindie was sent to France. 
It is said that on hearing of the King’s conduct 
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towards Kilspindie, Henry vi., who was an 
uncle of James, gave utterance to the well- 
known saying, ‘‘A king’s face should give 
grace.” 

The ballad tells the tale with certain varia- 
tions, and with real feeling. It may be added, 
that in canto v. of the Lady of the Lake, Sir 
Walter Scott recites a somewhat similar story 
of a Douglas and King James. 

We give the ballad. € 


ARCHY O’ KILSPINDIE. 


Wae worth the heart that can be glad, 
Wae worth the tear that winna fa’, 

For justice is fleemyt frae the land, 

An’ the faith o’ auld times is clean awa’. 


Our nobles they hae sworn an aith, 

An’ they gart our young king swear the same, 
That as lang as the crown was on his head 
He wad speak to nane o’ the Douglas name. 


An’ wisna this a wearifu’ aith ; 

For the crown frae his head had been tent an’ gane 
Gin the Douglas’ hand hadna held it on, 

When anither to help him there was nane. 


An’ the king frae that day grew dowie an’ wae, 
For he liked in his heart the Douglas weel ; 
For his foster-brither was Jamie o’ Parkhead, 
An’ Archy o’ Kilspindie was his Grey-steel. 


But Jamie was banisht an’ Archy baith, 
An’ they lived lang, lang ayont the sea, 
Till a had forgotten them but the king! 


18 fe) 
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An’ he whiles said, wi’ a watery e’e— 
“Gin they think on me as I think on them, 
I wat their life is but drearie.” 


It chanced he rode wi hound an’ horn 
To hunt the dun an’ the red deer down, 
An’ wi’ him there was oy a gallant earl, 
An’ laird, an’ knight, an’ bold baron. 

: & 
But nane was wi’ him wad ever compare 
Wi’ the Douglas so proud in tower and town, 
That were courtliest all in tower and hall, 
And the highest ever in renown. 


It was dawn when the hunters sounded the horn, 
By Stirling’s walls, so fair to see; 

But the sun was far gaen doon 7 the west " 
When they brittled the deer on Torwood-lee. 


An’ wi’ jovial din they rode hame to the town 
Where Snawdon tower stands da 
Frae least to best they were 
Ar’ the laugh was gaun ro 


When Murray cried loud, “ 
Like a Douglas he looks, 
An’ for a his sad and wear 
Like them he’s richt stark: 


The king’s heart lap, and™he shouted wit glee— 
“Yon stalwart makedom I ken richt weel; 

And I’se wad in pawn the hawk on my han’ 

It’s Archy, Rispa my ain Grey-steel : 

We maun gi’e him grace 0: a’ his race, 

For ,Kilspindie was trusty aye, an’ leal.” 

But Lindsay *spak’ in waefu’ mood— 

“ Alas! my liege, that mauna be.” 

And stout Kilmaurs cries— He that daurs, 

Is a traitor to his ain countrie.”” 


Sialy 
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And Glencairn, that aye was doure and stern, 
Says— Where’s the aith ye sware to me? 


_ Gin ye speak to a man o’ the Douglas clan, 


A gray groat for thy crown and thee.” 


’ When Kilspindie took haud 0’ the king’s bridle reins, 


He louted low down on his knee; 
The king a word he durstna speak, . 
But he looked on him richt beanie 


He thought on days that lang were gane, 


Till his heart. was yearnin’ and like to brast ; 
As he turned him round, his barons ewacde 
But Lindsay was dichitin’ his a fast. 


When he saw their looks, his proud heart rose, 


.An’ he tried to speak richt hauchtillie— 


“Gae tak’ my bridle frae that auld man’s grip ; 


What sorrow gars him haud it, saé sickerlie?” 


And he spurred his horse wi’ gallant speed, 
But Archy followed him manfullie, 


And, though cased in steel frae shoulder to heel, 


He was first 0’ a’ his companie. 


As they passed, he sat down on a’stane in the yett, 


For a’ his gray hair there was nae ither biel; 
The king staid the hindmost o’ the train 
And he aft looked back to his auld Grey-steel. 


-Archy wi’ grief was quite fordone, 


An’ his arm fell weak that was once like<airn, 
Aw’ he sought for some cauld water to drink, 
But they durstna for that doure Glencairn. 


When this was tauld to our gracious king, 
A red-wud furious man woxe he, 

He has ta’en the mazer cup in his hand, 
And in flinders he has gart it flee— 

“Had I kent my Grey-steel wanted a drink, 


He should hae had o’ the red wine free,” 
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And fw’ sad at the table he sat him doun, 
And he spak’ but a’e word at the dine— 
“© I wish my warst fae were but a king, 
Wi?’ as cruel counsellours as mine.” 


Kilspindie died an exile in France. Sir 
William Fraser has a brief biography of him 
in the Douglas Book. But little has to be 
added to what has been told. He was Keeper 
of Douglas Castle, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
Treasurer of Scotland in 1526, and one of the 
executors of Gavin Douglas’ will. 

Some years after his death, the attainder 
was removed. His son got the estate, and 
was twice Lord Provost of Edinburgh. When 
Queen Mary was staying at Cupar Abbey in 
1562, she despatched a letter to the Town 
Council, directing its members to re-elect 
Archibald Douglas chief magistrate of the 
city. 

In Sir T. Grainger Stewart's play, The 
Good Regent, Kilspindie appears as one of the 
dramatis persone. 

Vedder's tender song, ‘‘ Bonnie Jean mak’s 
muckle o’ mee,” is of interest from its allusion 
to one of the Kilspindies. 


My Lorde Kilspindie’s crappe is in, 

Sae hail may skyte, an’ rain may pour ; 
The norlan’ blaste frae yonte the binne 
May skelpe an’ dadde fu’ snelle an’ dour : 
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I’ve noucht till doe but tende my flouir, 

As lang as Heaven sall health bestow mee ; 
My life’s ane rosie sun-licht hour, 

For bonnie Jean mak’s muckle o’ mee. 


Thy bewtie is baith riche an’ rare,— 

Thy cheeke’s the rose, thy teethe’s the pearle ; 
Luve sportes amang thy coal-blacke hair, 

An’ in thine eyne, my winsome girle! 

Her voice is musick frae the merle, 

Or mavis in the glen below mee ;— 

I’m happier than Kilspindie’s Earle, 

When bonnie Jean mak’s muckle o’ mee. 


Mess Jhone, our sanctimonious frier, 
Screedes frae the altar ilka Lente, 

That laicks a’ were placed here 

To practise pennaunce, an’ repente ;— 
But frae sic doctrines I dissente, 

An’ spurn his cauldriffe dogmas fro’ mee, 
This warl’s a’ wi’ flouris besprente, 

For bonnie Jean mak’s muckle o’ mee. 


I bous’d an’ birl’t at the yill, 

At bikkeris aye I bure the gree; 

The roarin’ channel-stane stude still 

Upo’ the yce withoutten mee: 

But now adieu to barley-bree, 

Whilke frae my ballance aft did throw mee, 
For I’ve forsworn it a’, ye see, 

Sin’ bonnie Jean made muckle o’ mee. 


The piece was written for an old Scottish 
air which appeared in the Skene manuscript 


Bi-the reign of James vi. ‘Bonie Jean 
makis “meikill of me” is’ No, * xxxiv. in 
Dauney. 


8 
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A Patrick Douglas of Kilspindie is mentioned 
at rare intervals, from 1585 to 1612. But there 
are now no male representatives of the Kil- 
spindie family. 

It may not be amiss to mention, in passing, 
one or two of the minor and less direct 
references to Carse history, in the succeeding 
century. Amid the peace which we enjoy 
to-day, it is difficult to realise the comparative 
barbarity which prevailed through the Scottish 
realm in the centuries of which we have been 
writing. 

Amongst the monuments of this violence 
must be reckoned many of the old Gothic 
castles, round which the imagination so will- 


ingly lingers. Perth in those days 


Was then a citie made for war, 
Here men were soldiers all. 


On all sides, the city was surrounded with 
castles, the home of powerful barons, who 
spent too much of their time in fighting with 
each other, or with the rulers of Perth. 
Amongst such castles may be named Ruthven, 
Dupplin, Kinfauns, the fortress of Charteris, 
and Fingask and Gasconhall, the residences 
of the Bruces. On more than one occasion, 
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when Sant Johnston's hunt was up, the in- 
furiated citizens of Perth sallied forth from 
the town and burned the home of some 
unfriendly baron. 

Many such stratagems declare I might, 

Which Perth had acted in defence of right ; 


How Ruthven’s place, and Duplin, in one day 
Were burn’d, or battle of the Bridge of Tay. 


One of the stratagems to which Adamson 
refers was directed against Gasconhall, and 
there is a record of a heavy penalty being paid 
by the city to Bruce of Clackmannan for the 
burning of his house. 

[Amongst the /zstructzons of the Treasurer 
in the Record Room of Perth is A Descharge, 
by David Setoun of Parbrocht, Comptroller to 
King James vy™, of £2000 Scots, in Satis- 
faction of what His Majesty may crave of the 
inhabitants of Perth for Assegeing of the house 
of Gastounhall, pertaining to Robert Bruce 
of Clackmannan, of date at Edinburgh, Sep- 
tember 15, 1592 (Proceedings of Antiquartes, 
1898-99). In the rental of the county of Perth 
in 1649, under Kilspindie parish, occurs, ‘Sir 
Robert Bruce of Clackmannan for his lands 
of Gaskinhall and Raitt, 41210 (Scots). In 
1690, in a note of hearths, there were in 
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the tower house of Gastonhall, 5 hearths 
(see Register of Privy Council, vol. v. pp. 
6-8). | 

Amongst those who, before the Reformation, 
contributed powerfully to the progress of 
reformed teaching, was Sir David Lyndsay 
of the Mount. Row, in his Azstorze of the 
Kirk of Scotland, alludes to this, and, amongst 
other facts, mentions that Lyndsay’s Satyre 
‘“was acted in the Amphitheater of St. Johnes- 
toun before King James the v., and a great 
part of the nobilitie and gentrie, fra morn to 
even, whilk made the people sensible of the 
darkness wherein they lay, of the wickedness 
of their kirkmen, and did let them see how 
God’s kirk should have bene otherwayes 
guyded nor it was; all whilk did much good 
for that tyme.” As King James died in 1542, 
this, probably, took place a year or two earlier. 
Dr. David Laing threw out the opinion that 
‘it is not improbable Row has substituted the 
name of St. Johnstone, or Perth, for Linlith- 
gow. Mr. Fittis accepts Row’s statement; 
and, in support thereof, has pointed out that 
Lyndsay ‘‘seems to have adapted his play, 
for a representation at Perth, by interpolating 
a few pithy local allusions which were likely 
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to ‘split the ears of the groundlings.’” Dissait 
(= Deceit), for example, says— 

And I reft anis ane Freirs coull 

Betwixt Sanct Johnestoun, and Kinnoul : 

I sall gang fetch it, gif ye will tarie. 
One of Lyndsay’s most sarcastic references is 
to the ‘‘monks of Bamirrinoch.” 

Not long after this, some sixteen years 
before the Reformation, two of the Carse 
lairds took part in an assault on the city of 
Perth—Lord Gray, the lord of Castle Huntly, 
and Charteris of Kinfauns. 

Acting on the counsel of Cardinal Bethune, 
the Queen Regent had turned Lord Ruthven 
out of the Provostship of the city, and had 
nominated instead, Charteris of Kinfauns. To 
many of the citizens, Charteris was anything 
but a fersona grata, and accordingly they 
refused to acknowledge him. With the help 
of Lord Gray, Charteris resolved to assault 
the city. Kinfauns was to bring up guns by the 
river. Lord Gray attacked it from the bridge. 
The tide made havoc of Charteris’ plan, and, 
drawn by a ruse of Ruthven, Lord Gray 
marched into the apparently undefended town, 
only to find himself vexed and routed by the 
concealed forces of Lord Ruthven. In 7he 
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Muses Threnodie, ‘Fifth Muse,” Adamson 
has a naive account of the incident. 


The little gate of purpose was left patent, 

And all our citizens in lanes were latent, 

None durst be seene, the enemies to allure, 
Their own destruction justly to procure ; 

Thus ent’ring, though well straitly, one did call, 
All is our owne,—come fellow-soldiers all, 
Advance your lordlie pace ; take and destroy, 
Build up your fortunes. Etc. 


(CBSstr5>) 

“The Battle of Balrinnes” sings of the 
Catholic Earls of Errol and Huntly, some 
fifty years later.* Errol was the third son of 
his father but was preferred before the others, 
they being deaf and dumb. 

These brief notes have recalled in quick 
succession some of the great historic names 
of the Carse, like Gray and Errol, Charteris 
and Bruce. In the next passage of history 
to be mentioned it is another and a still higher 
name that meets us. In 1617, after an absence 
of fourteen years, James vi. came north to 
Scotland. His ostensible purpose was to 
revisit his realm of Scotland, his real purpose 
was to assimilate the religious practice of 


1 In the Perth Record Room is a Discharge of the License 
Sor remaining at hame fra the Raid of the Isles, 1596. This 
raid, from which the citizens of Perth were exempt, was 
directed against the Earls of Errol and Huntly, 
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Scotland to that of England. Amongst the 
places he visited were Perth, Dundee, and 
Kinnaird Castle. Here, according to Wilson, 
James spent about a week enjoying sport on 
the braes behind Sir John Livingston’s seat. 
The following year, a considerable volume 
of poems was published by John Adamson, 
entitled Zhe Muses Welcome to the High and 
Mighty Prince. Most of these poems are in 
Latin. Some of them have a local interest. 
Of these, one is a welcome to the king, 
delivered in the name of the town by John 
Stewart, a merchant-burgess of Perth. James 
took great pleasure in it, but it is painfully 
fulsome. Other pieces are by Henry Adamson, 
Alexander Adamson (“ Regi, Perthum intro- 
eunti, Carmen”),and Adam Anderson (“ Eligia 
urbis Perthanz”). In the last are the lines— 


O quam szpe Téum spumantem sanguine vidi ! 
Sanguine Danorum, gloria tanta mea est! 


The two most interesting poems are those 
presented to the King, on his arrival at Kin- 
naird,—Forfarshire (cf. Mr. A.-H. Millar’s 
Castles and Mansions—Forfarshire, p. 266). 
A Latin poem is followed by an English, 
introduced thus: “ This subsequent welcome 
was also presented to his M. at Kinaird,” 
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From it, a short extract may be given. 


Great Man of God, whom God doeth call, and choose 
On Earth his great Lieutenents place to use, 

We blesse the tyme, wherein the threefold Croun 
And Diademe with peace, and great renoun, 

In that so long foretold and fatal cheare, 

Thou on thy brave and royall brow didst beare: 

As from that tym thy absence bred our bane, 

Thy presence now restores our Joys againe ; 

Thou went away, to Scotland’s deip displeasure, 

But thy return brings mirth beyond all measure. 


He speaks of the ‘“‘sinuose Forth” and the 
“statelie Tay,” and refers to how the Tay 


—Skorns his course shuld be controld with Arches, 
Who with his speats in spightfull raige hath dround 
The famose Perths faire Bridge. 


One brief passage, further, may be quoted— 


Stay then (dread Leige), O stay with ws a while, 
With pleasing sports the posting tyme begyle: 
Thy fynest Hawks and fleitest Hounds shall find 
Of fowls and beasts, a pray of euerie kynd. 

For morning both and euenyng flight, each day 
Each Hawk thou hast, shall have her proper pray ; 
Each fowl that flies shall meit thee in thy way, 
And in their sorts shall Ave Caesar say. Etc. 


Amongst the favourites of King James was 
the Lord of Errol. One cause of his regard 
sprang from his fondness for hawking. The 
Earl of Errol had a specially fine breed of 


hawks, and thus was able to serve James. 
A curious letter exists, dated Perth, 1606, and 
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written by the Earl to the King, about a hawk. 
The King replied at once by the Earl of Mar. 
And as a recognition of his service in this 
business, Andro’ Ker, or Carr, was knighted. 
There is a ballad, ‘Captain Carr,” the story of 
which is similar to that of “ Edom o’ Gordon.” 
Maidment’s comment on the knighthood 
is that a halter had been better (Scottish 
Ballads, i. 249, 250). 

Incidental reference has been made to the 
poem recited before Charles 1., during his visit 
to Perth; sixteen years later. This date, 1633, 
brings us almost to the Covenant. 

The second Earl of Kinghorne commands 
some local interest for his work at Castle 
Huntly; but he takes a higher place as a 
leader in Scottish history, in the earlier 
struggles of the Covenant. Kinghorne took 
the side of the Covenant, he subscribed the 
Cumbernauld Band in 1640, he is named by 
Lithgow amongst the peers ‘by true Religion 
crownd,” and he fought at the Battle of the 
Bridge of Dee. Of this, mention is made in 
an old pasquil— 


God bless our Covenanters in Fyffe and Lothean, 

In Angus and the Mearnis, quho did us first begin 

With musket and with carabin, with money, speare, and 
shield, 
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To take the toune of Aberdeen, and make our Marques 
yield. 
God bliss Montrois our General, 
The stout Earl of Kinghorne, 
That we may long live and rejoyce 
That ever they were borne. 
The man that hes ane eluell wyffe, 
He prayes God to amend her 
That he may live a quyat lyffe 
And dye a Covenanter. 

One further name may be recalled, belonging 
also to the time of the civil wars of the seven- 
teenth century. Under date 1650, Lamont has 
this interesting entry in his diary. 

“This yeare, Gener. Leslie, now Earle of 
Leuin in Fyfe, bought from the Laird of 
Inchmairten, surnamed Ogilbie, the lands of 
Inchmairten in the Carsse of Gowrie.” 

This is followed up under 1651, June 26, by 
the pathetic addition 

“D. Agnes Renton, Lady Leuin, depane 
out of this life at Inch Leslie in the Carsse 
(formerlie called Inch-Mairtin). Her corps 
were brought to Balgonie in Fyfe, and were 
interred the 23 of July att Markinshe, in the 
night season, a fewe onlie attending them, her 
husband, the Earle of Leuin, not being present, 
bot was up att Stirling with the armie.” 

Leslie, by this time, was seventy, and, as he 
wrote, of ‘such waikness (the inseparable 
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companion of old aige) that he is not able to 
performe that service that ather the importance 
of the publict affairs, or his duetie and affection 
to his Maties service doeth requyre of him.” 
But so strong was the sense of duty in the 
grim old warrior, that he continued to dis- 
charge the work entrusted to him, amid his 
weakness and sorrow. 

The laird of Inch Leslie has been made the 
subject of many a rhyme, chiefly unfriendly. 
There is an old “ Pasquil on the Earl of 
Leven.” In the second part of the Satzve on 
the General Assembly at Glasgow, 1638, Leslie 
comes in for ridicule— 


From Leslie’s quondam excellence 

Who wants too long a recompence 

For his good service ; yet, however, 

Better he have it late than never ; 

The same I wish to all arch traitours, 

To all their favourers and fautors, 
And all such mates. Etc. 


Leslie espoused the side of the Covenant. 
He tried, at first, to stem the tide that was 
rising in favour of Charles. As Mr. Terry 
writes, in his Lzfe and Campaigns of Alex- 
ander Leste, first Earl of Leven, ‘his 
enthusiasms were centred in Kirk rather 
than King.” 

There is an old saying which, if made about 
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David Leslie, is equally descriptive of his 
comrade, Leven— 


Leslie for the Kirk, and Middleton for the King, 

But deil a bit will any fight but Ross and Augustine. 

According to the Cavaliers, when Leslie 
invaded Newcastle, he could neither read nor 
write. This is stated in what Maidment 
esteems a contemporary ballad. One verse 
goes— 


Although he could neither write nor read 
Yet our General Lashley cross’d the Tweed, 
With his gay Gang of Blew caps all— 

And we march’d with our General. 

Hailes declares that Leslie used to say he 
could never go beyond G in the alphabet. 
Even if Leshes dids say it, 1teis=capable ‘of! 
another construction. G may mean Gustavus 
Adolphus, Leven’s first and greatest master. 

One of the features of the Leslies is their 
chin. 

Hoge has printed a song on the reformers 
of 1688-89, which commences— 


Chinnie the deddy and Raithy the monkey, 
Leven the hero and little Pitcunkie. 
By no stretch of language can we claim 
‘Lesley’s March,” played by the Scots army 
when it advanced into England, under Leslie, 
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in 1640, as belonging to the Carse, but it is 
interesting to have this further link with its 
illustrious hero, and through him with a clan 
who fought so bravely in freedom’s cause. 
One of the ancestral halls of the Leslies was 
Balmbreich in Fife. In canto v. of The Tay, 
Millar has a passage on Balmbreich in which 
he descants on the glory of the Leslies— 


Once the proudest name 
That friend could trust or song could claim 


A name in times though distant far, 
Alone had turned the tide of war, 

Made flying squadrons charge again, 
And stretch the slayers with the slain. 
When faithless monarchs laughed at laws, 
A Leslie fought for freedom’s cause. 


III], JACOBITE TIMES 


In his /acodete Relics, which, unquestionably, 
gave an impulse to the appreciation of these 
songs, Hogg has failed to distinguish between 
the songs of the Cavaliers and those of the 
Jacobites. Properly speaking, Jacobitism dates 
from the abdication of James u. The strain of 
the earlier Jacobite songs is, ‘ There'll never be 
peace until Jamie comes hame.” Few subjects, 
however, more thoroughly roused their scorn 
than the legislative Union of Scotland and 
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England, as pieces like “Such a Parcel of 
Rogues in a Nation,” remind us of. With one 
of these, ‘““The Union,” we have a closer 
interest. ‘“‘The Union” is a parody of the 
song, ‘“‘ Now, fy let us a’ to the Bridal,” and is 
intended to satirise the treachery of one-and- 
thirty traitors— 


Now, fy let us a’ to the treaty, 
For there will be wonders there, 

For Scotland is to be a bride, sir, 
And wed to the Earl of Stair. 


There’s Queensberry, Seafield, and Mar, sir, 
And Morton comes in by the bye; 

There’s Loudon, and Leven, and Weems, sir, 
And Sutherland, frequently dry. Etc. 


Seafield, a son of the Earl of Findlater, was 
one of five who, at the Convention of Estates, 
in 1689, dissented from the vote which declared 
that King James had forfeited the crown, on 
account of maladministration. Not long after 
he was won over to the side of King William ; 
and, when the union of the kingdoms was 
accomplished, is said to have remarked, ‘‘ Now, 
there is an end o’ an auld sang.” Seafield’s 
speech and his selfish bearing were resented. 
A little later, upon his reproving his brother, 
who, according to the practice of the time, had 
been trading in cattle, for engaging in so mean 
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a business, he was met with the sharp retort : 
es Haud your tongue, man! I dinna flee sae 
high as you, but we maun baith do as we dow, 
—I only sell zowd, but ye sell xad¢zons.” 

Seafield’s brother, the cattle-dealer, was the 
Hon. Colonel Patrick Ogilvy of Longmay and 
Inchmartin. He died at Inchmartin in 1737. 
Ogilvy’s widow, who survived him sixteen 
years, seems to have been a remarkable char- 
acter. According to Chambers, she was re- 
puted to be the best-bred woman of her time in 
Scotland; and many of the fashionable young 
ladies of the period were sent to reside with, 
and be finished off by her. Her system, 
Chambers adds, was very rigorous. ‘The 
young ladies were taught to sit quite upright ; 
and the mother of my informant (Sir Walter 
Scott), even when advanced to nearly her 
eightieth year, never permitted her back to 
touch the chair in sitting.” 

The Battle of Sheriffmuir has _ pathetic 
associations for every Carse man. Sixty-nine 
of the Perthshire notables were implicated in 
the Rebellion, several of whom were Carse 
lairds, including the Laird of Fingask and Lord 
Strathmore, who then owned Castle Huntly. 
The Pretender took lunch at Castle Huntly, 
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in 1716, when on his way to Fingask. At 
Fingask he had a great reception. It is of 
this that the song sings— 


When the King cam to Fingask, 

To see Sir David and his lady, 

A cod’s head weel made wi’ sauce 
Took a hunder pund to make it ready. 


M‘Lennan’s piece on ‘‘ The Battle of Sheriff- 
muir” makes mention of Strathmore, who fell 
in the battle— 


Strathmore and Clanronald, 
Cry’d still, ‘Advance, Donald,” 
Till both of these heroes did fa’, man. 


Strathmore’s Jacobitism was pronounced. 
To him belonged in part the credit of securing 
Perth for the Jacobite cause, in aid of which 
he raised about two hundred men. He was 
one of those who attempted to cross from Fife 
and land a force in East Lothian. Being pur- 
sued by the enemies’ vessels, he was driven to 
the Isle of May, where his force had to face a 
blockade. Here his courage and his gener- 
osity were conspicuous. Nothing would induce 
him to leave the island till fortune opened the 
way for landing all of his companions on the 
shore of Fife, near Crail. 

Shortly thereafter, in October 1715, he joined 
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the Earl of Mar. At Sheriffmuir, Mar is said 
to have kept behind some trees till the clans 
began to make way against the ranks of their 
foes. Then he stepped forward. Lord Strath- 
more was the first man whom he saw. The 
_ unfortunate Earl, who was still under twenty, 
had been mortally wounded, and was trying to 
get outoftheline. “Fy, fy, my Lord,” said Mar, 
“are you going to turn your back already?” 
The dying laird of Castle Huntly replied, 
“Advance you as far as I have done, and get 
as much for your pains,” and fell dead at his 
horse’s feet. 

Strathmore’s death was lamented deeply, but 
chiefly, of course, in Jacobite ranks. Meston, the 
Professor of Philosophy in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, wrote an elegy “On the Lamented 
Death of the Earl of Strathmore.” A strong 
Jacobite, Meston joined the rebellion, losing 
his chair in consequence. A volume of his 
poems was published in 1767. Many of these 
were written during his wanderings as a fugi- 
tive, and are strongly Jacobite. They lack 
refinement. During the later years of his life, 
Meston was largely indebted to the house of 
Errol. He wrote a Latin song in praise of its 


chief, which contains a reference to the legend 
=) 
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of the Hays. It is entitled “Carmen de In- 
signis Comitis Errolii Haiorum Gentis Principis 
et Magni Scotiz Regni Constabularii.” The 
song was printed for the first time in Scottesh 
Notes and Queries (vol. iv. pp. 3, 4, June 
1890). 

Meston was reputed to be a scholar. His 
poems are full of classical allusions. 

Both before and after 1715, the Strathmore 
influence was cast for the Stuart cause. A 
well-known grace runs thus— 


God bless King William and Queen Mary, 
Lord Strathmore and the Earl o’ Airly, 
The. Laird o’ Banff and little Charlie. 

This steady attachment to the Stuarts may 
perhaps, as Sir B. Burke suggests, explain a 
somewhat curious circumstance connected with 
the history of one of the countesses of Strath- 
more. Her first husband was killed in a fray: 
at Forfar. After remaining a widow for many 
years, she suddenly, and to the dismay of her 
friends, married her butler. The marriage took 
place at Castle Lyon, on April 2, 1745. Her 
husband is styled her ladyship’s factor, and — 
Master of the Horse to the Chevalier de St. 
George. Burke's idea is that she likely used 
influence, in view of her marriage, to obtain for 
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her husband a titular office about the person of 
the Pretender. 

Another song, which has a still closer con- 
nection with our subject, is the well-known 
“Dialogue between Will Lickladle and Tom 
Cleancogue, twa Shepherds wha were feeding 
their flocks on the Ochil Hills, on the day the 
Battle of Sherramuir was fought.” 

It is set to the ‘“‘Cameron’s March.” Accord- 
ing to Burns and others, the author of this piece 
was the Rev. John Barclay, who began his 
strange ministry as assistant to Mr. Jobson of 
Errol. Barclay was a fertile writer both in 
prose and verse. So far as we know, this is 
the only song of the kind that came from Bar- 
clay’s pen, religion being his favourite theme. 
Burns reckoned it a fine piece, and contributed 


to Johnson's Museum an improved version of 
it. The song commences— 


Pray cam ye here the fight to shun, 
Or keep the sheep wi’ me, man? 
Or was you at the Sherra-muir, 
And did the battle see, man? 
Pray tell whilk o’ the parties won, 
For weel I wat I saw them run, 
Baith north and south when they begun 
To pell and mell, and kill and fell, 
With muskets snell, and pistol’s knell, 
And some to hell did flee, man. Etc. etc. 
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One of the best songs of this same class is 


BAULD JOHN oO INNISTURE. 


Will ye go to Sheriffmuir, 

Bauld John o’ Innisture, 

There to see the noble Mar 
And his Highland laddies ; 

A’ the true men o’ the north, 

Angus, Huntly, and Seaforth, 

Scouring on to cross the Forth, 
Wi’ their white cockadies ? 


There you'll see the banners flare, 
There you'll hear the bagpipes rair, 
And the trumpet’s deadly blare, 
Wy? the cannon’s rattle ; 
There you'll see the bauld M‘Craws, 
Cameron’s and Clanranald’s raws, 
And a’ the clans, wi’ loud huzzas, 
Rushing to the battle. 


There you'll see the noble Whigs, 

A’ the heroes o’ the brigs, 

Raw hides and wither’d wigs, 
Riding in array, man. 

Riven hose and raggit hools, 

Sour milk and girnin’ gools, 

Psalm-beuks and cutty-stools, 
We'll see never mair, man. 


Will ye go to Sheriffmuir, 
Bauld John o’ Innisture? 

Sic a day, and sic an hour, 
Ne’er was in the north, man. 
Siccan sights will there be seen, 
And, gin some be nae mista’en, 
Fragrant gales will come bedeen, 
Frae the water o’ Forth, man. 
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The song is anonymous. Hogg was the 
first to publish it in his Jacobite Relics, but he 
mentions that the air had long been popular, 
and that he had often heard the first verse of 
the song sung. He furthermore says: ‘“‘ Had I 
only rescued six such pieces as this from obli- 
vion, I conceive posterity should be obliged to 
me; not on account of the intrinsic merit of 
the songs, but for the specimens left them of 
the music and poetry of the age, so ingeniously 
adapted to one another.” 

Who bauld John of Innisture was, is unknown. 

To Lady Nairne, the greatest of Jacobite 
song writers, we are indebted for one of the 
best Jacobite songs of the Carse. This is the 
humorous piece, “Yell Mount, Gudeman.” 
The song is not in her finest vein, and lacks 
the distinction of her best work. But it is 
pawky and clever, and lit with gleams of fresh 
humour. The heroine of the song was Lady 
Gray of Kinfauns. Her husband, Lord Gray, 
was Lord Lieutenant of Perthshire. In this 
_ capacity he went to meet the Duke of Cumber- 
land at Dundee, as he was marching north to 
quell the Stuart insurrection. Being less 
graciously treated than he thought right, Lord 
Gray determined, in a moment of exasperation, 
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to join the standard of Prince Charlie. His 
wife was greatly grieved, fearing for the loss 
of his estates and his life. But she knew that 
Lord Gray would not lightly be moved from 
his purpose. As he felt tired, she advised him 
to have his feet bathed before retiring to rest. 
By intent, though apparently by accident, she 
let a boiling kettle empty itself out on his feet. 
Lord Gray was so burnt that he could not 
leave the castle for weeks. By that time, 
Prince Charlie had been defeated, and thus 
the estates and life of Lord Gray were saved. 


YELL MOUNT, GUDEMAN. 


Leddy. 


“ Ye'll mount, gudeman; ye’ll mount and ride; 

Yell cross the burn, syne doun the loch side, 

Then up ’mang the hills, thro’ the muir an’ the heather, 
An’ join great Argyle where loyal men gather.” 


Laird. 
“Indeed, honest Luckie, I think ye’re no blate, 
To bid loyal men gang ony sic gate; 
For I’m gaun to fecht for true loyaltie, 
Had the Prince ne’er anither, he still will ha’e me.” 


Leddy. 


“About Charlie Stuart we ne’er could agree ; 

But, dearie, for ance, be counselled by me; 

Tak’ nae pairt at a’; bide quietly at hame, 

An’ ne’er heed a Campbell, M‘Donal’, or Graham.” 
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Laird. 
“Na, na, gudewife, for that winna do, 
My Prince is in need, his friends they are few: 
I aye lo’ed the Stuarts; I’ll join them the day ; 
Sae giie me my boots, for my boots I will ha’e.” 


Leddy. 


“Oh! saftly, gudeman, I think ye’re gane mad; 
I ha’e na the heart to preen on your cockaud ; 
The Prince, as ye ca’ him, will never succeed ; 
Yell lose your estate, and maybe your head!” 


Laird. 
““Come, cheer ye, my dear, an’ dry up your tears! 
I ha’e my hopes, an’ I ha’e my fears; 
But V’ll raise my men, an’ a’ that is given, 
To aid the gude cause—then leave it to Heaven! 


But, haste ye now, haste ye, for I maun be gaun, 
The mare’s at the yett, the bugle is blawn; 

Gie me my bannet, it’s far in the day— 

I’m no for a dish, there’s nae time to stay.” 


Leddy. 


“Oh dear! tak’ but ane, it may do ye gude!” 

But what ails the woman? she surely is wud! 

She’s lifted the kettle, but somehow it coup’d 

On the legs o’ the laird, wha roar’d and wha louped. 


Laird. 


“Vm brint, I’m brint, how cam’ it this way? 

I fear I’ll no ride for mony a day ; 

Send aff the men, and to Prince Charlie say, 

My heart is wi’ him, but I’m tied by the tae.” 


The wily wife fleech’d, and the laird didna see 

The smile on her cheek thro’ the tear in her e’e— 
“Had I kent the gudeman wad ha’e had siccan pain, 
The kettle, for me, sud ha’e couped its lane!” 


I 


Go 
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We owe to Charles Spence a fine song on 
the ‘‘ Pursuit of Prince Charlie.” 


Bird of the budding bush, 
Sing soft and sparely, 
See how the redcoats rush, 
Hunting Prince Charlie, 
Beating the broomy fells, 

Over and over ; 
Shaking the heather bells, 
Scaring the plover. 


See by yon lonely cave, 
Wistfully weeping, 

Over our Prince, the brave 
Flora watch keeping ! 

Lichen and liver grass, 
And the moss willow, 

Curtain the narrow pass, 
And her stone pillow. 


Bird of the budding spray, 
Sing not so clearly, 

Lest your shrill notes betray 
Him we lo’e dearly. 

Sing not so late at night, 
Sing not so early, 

Till they have ta’en their flight, 
Flora and Charlie. 


In addition to this, Spence wrote several 
Jacobite pieces — ‘“‘ Tidings of Culloden,” 
“Brave Glengarry,” “Every True Highland- 
man,” “The King’s Comin’ Now,” ‘“Whaur 
hae ye aLeft. the, Tartan: Plaide “Clase: of 
Allan’s Life after Culloden.” These, how- 
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ever, have not the pathos of the ‘ Bird of the 
Budding Bush.” 

As has been mentioned, the Threiplands of 
Fingask were amongst those who fought and 
suffered for the Jacobite cause. When the 
forfeited title was restored in 1826, a meeting 
was held to celebrate the event. On that 
occasion a spirited song by Spence was sung 
to the air, “Theres Nae Luck aboot the 
Hoose.” 

O light a blaze on Fingask braes, 
Set a’ the whins alowe, 


And wave a flag o’ blue and red 
Upon the Jessie Knowe. Etc. etc. 


Few men have shown a keener appreciation 
of Jacobite interests, and in particular of the 
family of Fingask, than the late Dr. Robert 
Chambers. In his charming book, the 7%rezp- 
lands of Fingask, he has drawn a series of 
delightful pictures of their home and its life. 
Besides this, in his Poetecal Remains, 1883, 
there are references to the Carse interests that 
gather round the name of Threipland. One of 
his poems (1847) is “On the Misses Threip- 
land of Fingask going to see the Queen at 
Blair.” He conceives in a dream the last 
sad Stuart uttering his thoughts over the 
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degenerate Threiplands joining the “vulgar 
throng at Blair.” 


Now, now indeed is Eighty-eight complete, 
Since even Eliza bows at Vicky’s feet. 


Among the other pieces in this volume are 
lines, “In\ the Album at Kinnaird Castle, 
Perthshire,” written in praise of the self- 
devoting task of the ladies of Fingask in 
building up the crumbling walls of Kinnaird. 
The third piece to be named is a “Sonnet on 
Fingask.” 


Fair perched upon the woody mountain’s brow, 
Amidst the devious rush of Alpine rills— 

A jewel in the bosom of the hills— 

I see Fingask, that gallant old chateau ! 

Seat in past time of many a loyal heart, 
Which, every thought of self behind it throwing, 
And with a generous patriot spirit glowing, 

In Stuart cause performed a noble part! 

The home even yet of ancient love and faith, 
And loyalty that would be true till death, 
Where beauty, honour, wit, and goodness dwell, 
What better can I say, fair spot of earth, 

Than that each parting pilgrim of thy hearth, 
Like me may sigh to give thee his farewell. 


But this ““memorable” Jacobite family has - 
association with a more interesting poet still. 
After the crushing disaster at Culloden, Sir 


Stuart Threipland was, for a time, in the 
utmost jeopardy. At length he succeeded in 
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escaping to France. A number of exiles were 
already at Rouen. Sir Stuart joined them, 
taking up his residence in the house of Mr. 
J. B. Descamps. Here he formed an ardent 
friendship with the Ayrshire bard, Hamilton of 
Bangour (1704-1754). Of this gifted man the 
Threiplands secured some valuable memorials 
—amongst others, his portrait, where Hamilton 
is represented writing those Jacobite lines— 


Hail, Wallace! generous chief, who, singly brave, 
When all were trembling round, aspired to save. 
Hail, Bruce! intrepid king, beset with foes, 

Who from defeat to fame and empire rose. 

Hail, Stuart! much suffering youth! Yes, I foresee 
Imperial crowns and certain palms for thee. 

The land thy fathers ruled has oft been viewed, 
Enthralled unbroke, and vanquished unsubdued : 
Scotia, for genius famed and gallant deed, 

Has yet her bards to sing, her chiefs to bleed: 
Yes, freedom shall be hers, her kings shall reign, 
For, know, Culloden was not lost in vain. 


Written by William Hamilton, Esq., of Bangour, 
at Rouen in France, in the third year of 
our exile, 1749. 


In the ‘‘ Episode of the Thistle,” Hamilton 
has a reference to the story of King Alpin 
being slain by the Picts and of his head being 
fixed to a pole (cf. G. Buchanan, bk. v.). 

It is but two or three years ago since there 
. passed away, at the ripe age of ninety-seven, a 
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native singer who long served as a link with 
the distant days of Culloden. — Born at Castle 
Huntly in 1804, William Robertson spent 
several of his earlier years in the service of 
Glengarry. Here it was that, in 1820, he met 
Owen Macdonell, one of the heroes of 1745, 
who had been present at the battles of Preston- 
pans, Falkirk, and Culloden. With others, 
also, who fought at Culloden, Robertson had 
the good fortune to converse. Possessed of a 
vigorous mind, he took kindly to the study of 
poetry, metaphysics, and theology. Compara- 
tively late in life he developed a considerable 
poetic faculty, the fruit of which is to be seen 
in two small volumes, Zhe Mountain Muse, 
and Echoes of the Mountain Muse, Dundee, 
1893. Many of the poems recall, the author 
tells us, sights and sounds with which he was 
familiar ‘when I roved, a young Highlander, 


o'er the dark heath.” ~Among the more 
interesting are those which relate to Jacobite 
times—‘‘ A Culloden Jacobite,” ‘ Lines on 


Culloden Field” (suggested by the remarks 
of heroes who had fought at the battle), 
“Culloden Field the Night before the Battle.” 
The last-named piece may be taken as a 
specimen of Robertson’s style. 
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He stood upon the lonely heath, 
A stalwart, hoary seer, 

And, leaning on a trusty sword, 
A gallant youth stood near. 


“Now, tell me, seer,” the youth began, 
“What pass’d before thy sight ; 

Your vision tell, and let me know 
What of to-morrow’s fight.” 


“Then, Allan, list,” the seer replied, 
‘“* How griev’d I am to say 
To-morrow to us both will be 
A sad and fatal day. 


‘““The red ranks of the Sassenach, 
How proudly they advanced 

In lengthened lines of flashing steel, 
The glitt’ring bayonets glanc’d. 


“They came with pomp and martial pride, 
In battle’s bold array ; 

Silent and stern the clansmen stood, 
And gaz’d without dismay. 


“And o’er the plaided Highland host 
Their claymores flash’d on high ; 

And every man had brac’d himself, 
Ready to do or die.” 


Thus spoke the seer, while valour gleam’d 
In Allan’s dark blue eye; 

He wav’d his sword and cut the air, 
And rais’d his battle cry. 


To-morrow came, the pibroch’s peals 
Cheer’d on the Highland charge ; 
One shout, one rush, then ’mid the foe 

The claymore and the targe. 
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Then, Scotland, fell thy bravest sons, 
Their fiery ardour quench’d ; 

With the hot blood that fired their veins 
The smoking heath was drench’d. 


What havoc th’ battle’s thunderbolts 
Among the clansmen made ; 

’Tore up their ranks in bleeding gaps, 
And heaps of mangl’d dead. 


And in that fierce and bloody scene 
The seer and Allan fell, 

With halberts pierced and borne down, 
As family legends tell. 


Long has the grass grown rank and green 
Above their lonely lair ; 

Among the Athole men they sleep 
Amid their kindred there. 


We have reserved to the last any notice of 
the most fascinating song of the group. For 
“The Gathering of the Hays” recalls a quite 
romantic story of literary and historical ad- 
venture. The song is to be found in a volume 
entitled, Ze Bridal of Cailchairn and other 
Poems, published in 1822, by John Hay Allan, 
Esq.1. The work was dedicated to the Duke of 
Argyle, and, with notes, extends to nearly 350 
pages. We must refrain from any general 
criticism of the volume, and confine ourselves 
to that part which relates to our subject. Let 


* Some editions (cf. fifth, 1822) attribute it to Sir Walter 
Scott. 
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it, however, be said that the poetry is by no 
means to be despised, and here, as in other 
works by the same writer, there are the 
evidences of culture and of refinement. 

Mr. Allan makes no claim to be the author 
of Soline= Gatherinow or the< blayss-) Mono his 
notes he says— 

“This composition is copied from an odd 
leaf pasted into an old MS. history of the 
Hays. It was set to the family war march of 
the Earls of Errol, and has never, that I am 
aware, been hitherto printed. From the period 
and the circumstances in which the greater part 
was written it could never have obtained great 
circulation. Shreds of the stanzas are to be 
met with in the memory of some of the very 
oicwpeople: of Perthshire, ‘but li tbelieve: the 
composition is quite unknown in its perfect 
state. It is composed in imitation of a High- 
land pibroch, the most correct of which imitate 
in their measure and cadence the call of the 
gathering, the trampling of the march, the rush 
of the charge, the confusion of the battle, and 
the wailing of the lament. The two long 
stanzas of ‘The Gathering of the Hays’ are said 
to be of considerable antiquity. Of the first 
I have seen a version in Gaelic; but of what 
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date, or if the original of, or a translation from 
the English copy, it is impossible to determine. 
The second stanza cannot, however, be older 
than the year 1646; for Hay of Yester did 
not receive the title of Tweedale till that 
period. But it is probable that the part of the 
song in question was composed about the same 
time, from the mention made of Killour and 
Buccleugh, which were then the nearest branch 
and alliance of the chiefs house, and for that 
reason no doubt were the first chosen to be 
mentioned after the chief and highest chieftain 
of the family in the call of its friends. The 
Killour was the nearest branch of the house 
of Errol from 1585 to 1674; and about 1630, 
Mary, fourth daughter of the ninth earl, married 
Walter, Earl of Buccleugh. The first Drum- 
elzier was a son of the first Earl of Tweedale, 
and received his lands from his father about 
1638. The rest of ‘The Gathering’ after the 
two first stanzas, is said to have been written 
by Captain James Hay in 1715, when the 
Earl of Errol attended the erecting of Prince 
James’s standard in the braes of Mar. I have 
altered nothing of the original copy, but a few 
words necessary to smoothen the measure of 
some of the lines,” 
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We reproduce the song as it appears in The 
Bridal of Cablchatrn. 


MacGaradh! MacGaradh, red race of the Tay, 
Ho! gather! ho! gather! like hawks to the prey. 
MacGaradh, MacGaradh, MacGaradh, come fast, 
The flame’s on the beacon, the horn’s on the blast. 
The standard of Errol unfolds its white breast, 
And the falcon of Loncartie stirs in her nest. 
Come away, come away, come to the tryst, 

Come in MacGaradh from east and from west. 


MacGaradh ! MacGaradh ! MacGaradh, come forth, 
Come from your bowers from south and from north, 
Come in all Gowrie, Kinnoul, and Tweedale, 
Drumelzier and Naughton come locked in your mail. 
Come Stuart, come Stuart, set up thy white rose, 
Killour and Buckcleugh bring thy bills and thy bows, 
Come in MacGaradh, come armed for the fray, 
Wide is the war-cry, and dark is the day. 


Quick March. 


The Hay! the Hay! the Hay! the Hay! 
MacGaradh is coming, give way! give way! 
The Hay! the Hay! the Hay! the Hay! 
MacGaradh is coming, give way. 
MacGaradh is coming, clear the way. 
MacGaradh is coming, hurra! hurra! 
MacGaradh is coming, clear the way, 
MacGaradh is coming, hurra ! 


MacGaradh is coming, like beam of war ; 
The blood-red shields are glinting far ; 
The Stuart is up, his banner white 

Is flung to the breeze like a flake of light. 
Dark as the mountain’s heather wave 

The rose and the misle aré coming brave. 
Bright as the sun which gilds its thread, 
King James’s tartan is flashing red. 

Upon them, MacGaradh, bill and bow, 
Cry hollow! MacGaradh! hollow! hollow ! 


Io 
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Charge. 


MacGaradh is coming! like stream from the hill, 
MacGaradh is coming, lance, clay-mor, and bill, 
Like thunder’s wild rattle 
Is mingled the battle, 
With cry of the falling, and shout of the charge. 
The lances are flashing, 
The clay-mors are clashing, 
And ringing the arrows on buckle and targe. 


Battle. 


MacGaradh is coming! the banners are shaking, 
The war-tide is turning, the phalanx is breaking. 
They... -earenivine, 
“Saint George!” vainly crying, 
And Brunswick’s white horse on the field is borne down. 
The red cross is shattered, 
The red roses scattered, 
And bloody and torn the white plume in its crown. 


Pursuit. 


Far shows the dark field like the streams of Cairn Gorm, 
Wild, broken, and red, in the skirt of the storm ; 

Give the spur to the steed, 

Give the war-cry its holleu, 

Cast loose to wild speed, 

Shake the bridle, and follow ; 

The rout’s in the battle, 

Like blast in the cloud, 

The flight’s mingled rattle 

Peals thickly and loud. 
Then holleu! MacGaradh! holleu, MacGaradh! 
Holleu! holleu! holleu! MacGaradh. 


In his notes on the song, Allan says further— 
“The war-cries of ancient families were 
often their own names. That of the Douglass 
was, ‘A Douglass! a Douglass!’ and that 
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used by the Hays at one period was, ‘The 
Hay! the Hay!’ The war-cry was always 
hereditary to the family; but like the crest, 
it was sometimes disused or changed by the 
humour of a chief.” 

Again, “‘Holleu, MacGaradh!’ was the 
most ancient slughorn or war-cry of the Hays 
of Errol, but is said to have been laid aside at 
a very distant period.” 

These are not the only references Mr. Allan 
makes to Carse memorials. But, in order to 
throw light upon them, it will be necessary 
to say something of the writer. His grand- 
father, or his reputed grandfather, was Admiral 
John Carter Allen. The admiral was con- 
nected with the Marquis of Downshire, and 
is said to have made a claim to the Earldom of 
Errol. John’s father was Thomas Allen of 
Hay. It would seem that about the time when 
John came to Scotland, he changed Allen to 
Allan, the family name of Hay appearing 
before it. Thus, Zhe Bridal of Cadlchairn 
is by John Hay Allan, Esq. More, therefore, 
is to be read into “ The Gathering of the Hays” 
and the notes we have quoted than might, 
at first, appear. As we have already hinted, 
there are other passages in Zhe Lridal that 
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drop the same high claim. In the “ Lines 
written upon coming in sight of the Coast of 
Scotland ” there is the following :— 


Land of my fathers! there was once a time 

When but the passing name of De la Haye 

Had spread a thrill through all thy warlike clime, 

And stirred thy people as the copse-wood spray 

Stirs ’neath the sudden breeze which sweeps the Tay ; 
And had MacGaradh’s chief gone forth thy strand, 

Thy sons had thronged in grief to bless his way, 

And poured in joyful tumult to the sand 

To welcome him again when turned he to his land. Ete. 


In ‘Lines to a Ladye” we have this— 


But ere for ever hence I go, 

Ladye, thy hapless victim know, 

My race from Albyn’s early day 

Dwelt on the verdant banks of Tay, 
Barons renowned in olden time, 

And pride of royal Scotland’s clime. 

Full many a knight and warrior bold, 
Since Loncarty’s famed strife they told, 
Where won my sires in dreadful field 

For cognizance, the bloody shield ; 

While for their crest a falcon bright 
Spread its fair wing of spotless white, 
Through fighting fields known many a day 
The badge of conquering De la Haye. Etc. 


Elsewhere we read— 


And well besure ’t will flutter gay 
On the clan colours of the Hay; 
And never shall I belt it on, 

And fail thy grace to think upon. 


Compare also pp. 97, 168, 337. 
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In scdivon to fer a peri to 
his connection with the Hays, there are strong 
Jacobite touches. The Prince is spoken of 
as 

The last of Albyn’s royal race. 

Mr. Groome is of opinion that the ‘‘Stanzas 
for the King’s Landing,” 1822, must have been 
written by John or his brother Charles, and 
that possibly Charles and his father were the 
Allans presented to George iv. in Edinburgh. 
Further, he thinks that it may have been then 
that Scott saw, as he records in his Journal 
(ii. 298), one of the gentlemen wear the [ Erroll] 
Badge of High Constable of Scotland. 

During the next twenty years nothing, so 
far as we know, came from their pen. But 
the decade, 1840-50, was a busy one. In 1842, 
there appeared the Vestzarium Scoticum from 
the MS. formerly in the Library of the Scots 
College at Douay, with [ntroduction and Notes, 
by John Sobieski Stuart. According to the 
editor, who is none other than John Hay Allan, 
when trouble befell the Stuart cause, the MS. 
which was once in the possession of Bishop 
Lesley the historian, and an adherent of Queen 
Mary, was conveyed with other papers to the 
library at Douay. Having occasion to visit 
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the seminary, between 1749-54, Prince Charles 
received from the Douay fathers a number 
of papers belonging to Queen Mary and 
James vu. 

Amongst a number of other papers was 
found Bishop Lesley’s MS. of the Vestzarcum, 
which, in due time, became the property of its 
editor, John Sobieski Stuart. 

A little later appeared The Costume of the 
Clans, in 1847 Tales of the Century, and in 
the following year John and Charles, now 
known as John Sobieski Stuart and Charles 
Edward Stuart, issued, in two volumes, Lays 
of the Deer Forest. 

Here and there, in 7Ze Bridal of Cadlchairn, 
the reader becomes conscious of something 
more than a claim to alliance with the family of — 
Errol, namely, to royal descent. The Vestzar- 
zum Scoticum and The Costume of the Clans 
were published to strengthen it; it was more 
boldly asserted by the brothers in the Zales of 
the Century and in the Lays of the Deer 
Forest. As told in the Zavs, the storyar 
briefly this. The Princess of Stolberg, to 
whom Prince Charlie was married in 1772, 
gave birth to a son who, to protect him from 
the enmity of Hanoverian spies, was entrusted 
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three days after his birth to the captain of an 
English frigate, Commodore O’Haleran, the 
rightful Earl of Strathgowrie. 

Vicomte d’Arlincourt calls O’Haleran, in 
1843, Admiral Hay, and obviously he is none 
other than Admiral Allen who advanced a 
claim to the Earldom of Errol and the tra- 
dition of the Hays of Strathgowrie. 

The Admiral’s son—in reality, according to 
the story, his reputed son—made a romantic 
marriage in 1796. 

Some colour is given to the tale, by the cir- 
cumstance that the Admiral treated so sharply 
in his will one of his sons who married an 
English lady. 

Of this marriage two sons were born, John 
and Charles Edward Allen, who, before the 
forties, had blossomed into John Sobieski Stuart 
and Charles Edward Stuart, and claimed to be 
the grandsons of Prince Charles. But the 
claim was not suddenly advanced. 

So far back as 1811, the secret of their royal 
_ descent was discovered to them (Lays, i. 322), 
and under the impulse of the tidings they 
entered the service of Napoleon. On his 
defeat, they came to England and thence to 
Scotland. From 1826 to 1838 they lived 
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chiefly in Elginshire. Thence they moved to 
an islet on the Beauly, Eilean Aigas. By this 
time they had become Roman Catholics; and 
on Sunday their custom was to be rowed up, 
with a banner flying, to mass, at Eskadale, 
where they were after buried. 

But we must bring to a close a story which 
has carried us somewhat away from our sub- 
ject. Fora time, the claim was circulated with 
hesitation. On the appearance of the Zales 
and Vicomte d’Arlincourt’s assertion, the dis- 
cussion became more public and acute. This 
was inevitable because, in addition to their 
Stuart likeness, they found supporters in men 
of distinction like Robert Chambers and Sir 
T. Dick Lauder, and the Earl of Moray, who 
gave them the liberty of the Darnaway forest. 

Professor George Skene of Glasgow en- 
tered the lists, and in a trenchant article, in 
The Quarterly, ‘““The Heir of the Stuarts” 
(June 1847), traversed their claims, and chal- 
lenged the authenticity of the alleged sixteenth 
century MS. of ‘Schyr Richard Urquharde, 
knycht,” showing the tartans of “ye chieff 
Hieland and bordour clannes.” 

The argument of Zhe Quarterly was replied 
to by John in 1848, in an angry article, whose 
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object was to discredit the statement put forward 
by Zhe Quarterly in the interests, as he main- 
tained, of Miss Clementina Walkinshaw, whom 
her friends declared to have been legitimately 
married to Prince Charles. 

The claim was resolutely urged to the end. 
In Austria, where both brothers, and Charles’ 
family, lived for long, they were saluted as 
royal, used coronets, and John’s wife erected 
at Eskadale a tablet to the dear memory of 
John Sobieski Stuart, Count d’Albanie. 

Charles’ only son married, in 1874, the 
daughter of the seventeenth Earl of Errol and 
grand-daughter of William tv. 

The literature on the subject is extensive. 
The reader is referred to the bibliography 
appended to Mr. F. Hindes Groome’s article 
on John Sobieski Stolberg Stuart, in the 
National Dietionary of Lrgraphy. 

Returning for a moment to the ‘“ Gathering 
of the Hays,” it may be remarked that, accord- 
ing to the notes in Zhe Bridal of Cadlchazrn, 
MacGaradh was the ancient Gaelic name of 
the Hays. ‘It is,” Mr. Allan says, ‘of genu- 
ine Gaelic origin, and was given to the first of 
the family in allusion to the celebrated action 
by which he raised himself from obscurity. 
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It is very expressive of the circumstance ; its 
literal significance is a dike or barrier, and 
was given to the ancestor of the Hays for his 
conduct at the battle of Loncarty, where he 
stood between the flying Scots and the victori- 


d 


ous Danes like a wall or barrier of defence’ 
(ef. Frenchy Haie, ‘a hedge”). 

Well on to two hundred years later, one of 
the descendants of Garadh, “‘ beinge rycht bauld 
and stalwarth of hearte,’ went to Normandy, 
where he married the heiress of one of the 
barons. Anxious to follow the usage of the 
country, and at the same time to perpetuate 
the story of his origin, he took the name De 
la Haye, which may be regarded as the same 
as Garadh. In time, the Gaelic form fell out 
andthe ‘more fashionable appellations of 
foreigners obtained without rivalry.” Such is 
briefly Mr. Allan’s story. 

On the other hand, Professor George Skene, 
who is of opinion that the account of the song 
“The Gathering of the Hays” is fictitious, 
and that no part of it is older than the other 
poems in Mr. Allan’s volume, The Bridal of 
Cadlchairn, points in proof thereof to the 
unnatural association of Gaelic names and 
phrases with the purely Lowland family of the 
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Hays. This is firm ground on which to stand. 
It will be time to revise Professor Skene’s 
judgment, when the manuscript history of the 
Hays is produced. 

One of the best collections of the Jacobite 
Ballads of Scotland was edited by the well- 
known poet, Dr. Charles Mackay. Mackay, 
the stepfather of Marie Corelli, was born at 
Perth in 1814. His career was varied and 
interesting, but we must not suffer ourselves 
to speak of him. Some of his songs have 
been set to music by Sir A. R. Bishop, ‘Oh, 


the happy time departed,” and ‘‘ Tears ”— 


Mourn for the mighty dead. 


IV 


LOOE AND LIFE 


essen 


I. LOVE LYRICS AND BALLADS 
WI, TALES OF MEN AND FAMILIES 
TI, MISCELLANEOUS 


E52 


IV 


DOVEKANDGPEIEE, 


I. LOVE LYRICS AND BALLADS 


Wuitst it will be granted that no subject 
evokes, so readily, the very best that is in a 
poet, it must be recognised that nothing is so 
intensely prosaic as the love song of a common- 
place mind. Into the love song there must 
enter purity, tenderness, simplicity, delicacy, 
above everything passion and soul. A song 
without soul is dead, the love song that lacks 
it isa travesty. But the impression seems to 
exist that anyone can write a love song who 
rings the changes on certain words, and, 
accordingly, more have practised their skill 
in this kind of poetry than in any other. 
Though every budding poet in the Carse has 
made the attempt, and some who can claim to 
be more, few have been the successes. And 
159 
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yet amongst the love songs of Scotland, one of 
the most famous relates to Gowrie. There 
are, at least, three versions of the beautiful 
song ‘“‘The Lass o’ Gowrie.” The first, and 
perhaps the most tender of them all, was 
issued anonymously. A second came from the 
pen of Lady Nairne. Her version has some 
exquisite description in it, and is more artistic- 
ally built up, but it is inspired by and founded 
on the earlier. For comparison’s sake, we 
reproduce both. 


THE LASS O GOWRIE. 


*Twas on a summer’s afternoon, 
A wee before the sun gaed doon, 
A lassie wi’ a braw new goun 
Cam’ ower the hills to Gowrie. 
The rosebud wet wi’ morning shower 
Blooms fast within the sunny bower, 
But Katie was the fairest flower 
That ever bloomed in Gowrie. 


I praised her beauty loud and lang ; 
Around her waist my arms I flang, 
And said, ‘My dearie, will ye gang 
To see the Carse 0’ Gowrie? 
I'll tak’ ye to my father’s ha’ 
In yon green field beside the shaw ; 
I'll mak’ ye lady o’ them a’— 
The brawest wife in Gowrie.” 


Saft kisses on her lips I laid ; 

The blush upon her cheek soon spread : 

She whispered modestly and said— 
“Tl gang wi’ you to Gowrie.” 
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The auld fouks soon gae their consent ; 

Syne to Mess John we quickly went, 

Wha tied us to our heart’s content ; 
And now she’s Lady Gowrie. 


Lady Nairne’s version is as follows— 


3 i 


*Twas on a summer’s afternoon, 
A wee afore the sun gaed doon, 
A lassie wi’ a braw new goun 

Cam’ ower the hills to Gowrie. 
The rosebud wash’d in summer’s shower 
Bloom’d fresh within the sunny bower ; 
But Kitty was the fairest flower 

That e’er was seen in Gowrie. 


To see her cousin she came there, 

An’ oh! the scene was passing fair ; 

For what in Scotland can compare 
Wi the Carse 0’ Gowrie? 

The sun was setting on the Tay, 

The blue hills melting into grey, 

The mavis’ and the blackbird’s lay 
Were sweetly heard in Gowrie. 


Oh, lang the lassie I had woo’d, 

An’ truth an’ constancy had vow’d, 

But cam’ nae speed wi’ her I lo’ed 
Until she saw fair Gowrie. 

I pointed to my faither’s ha’, 

Yon bonnie bield ayont the shaw, 


Sae lown that there nae blast could blaw— 


Wad she no bide in Gowrie? 


Her faither was baith glad an’ wae; 

Her mither she wad naething say; 

The bairnies thocht they wad get play, 
If Kitty gaed to Gowrie. 
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She whiles did smile, she whiles did greet ; 
The blush an’ tear were on her cheek— 
She naething said, an’ hung her head, 

But now she’s Leddy Gowrie. 


This was one of the songs which Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria expressed a wish to 
hear, when staying at Taymouth Castle with 
the Marquis of Breadalbane. In Zhe Queen’s 
Visit, Fergusson has a passage referring to 
the rendering of the song by John Wilson, the 
Scottish vocalist, who had been retained to 
sing before the Queen. 

Colonel Ramsay of Stirling is credited with 
the third version of the song, which does not 
reach the rank of the others, but is not without 
a certain beauty. It was printed by Randall 
the chap-book publisher in Stirling. The 


song commences— 


A wee bit north frae yon green wood 
Whar draps the sunny showerie, 

The lofty elm trees spread their boughs 
To shade the braes 0’ Gowrie. 

An’ by yon burn you scarce can see 
There stands a rustic bowerie, 

Whar lives a lass mair dear to me 
Than a’ the maids in Gowrie, 


Still others, Whitelaw, for example, in The 
Book of Scottish Song, have tried to improve 
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the “ Lass o’ Gowrie” by adding to it. But, 
as it stands, it is complete and beautiful. 

Another, and a still earlier song, may be 
associated with it. This is William Reid’s 
piece, called “Kate o' Gowrie.” Reid was a 
bookseller in Glasgow, in whose shop celebri- 
ties like Burns and Galt were often to be seen. 
In fact, the inspiration of ‘Kate o’ Gowrie” 
came to Reid, after hearing Robert Burns 
recite in his shop, “John Anderson, my Jo.” 
“Kate o’ Gowrie” was published first in 1797, 
in a Glasgow periodical, and has influenced all 
the Gowrie songs. At the same time, while 
Reid’s poem has a good deal of pawky humour 
in it, it lacks both the sweetness and the deli- 
cacy of the ‘Lass o’ Gowrie.” The song: is 
composed of six verses, and goes to the tune, 
‘“‘ Locherroch-side.” 


When Katie was scarce out nineteen, 
Oh, but she had twa coal-black een! 
A bonnier lass ye wadna seen 
In a’ the Carse o’ Gowrie. 
Quite tired o’ livin’ a’ his lane, 
Pate did to her his love explain, 
And swore he’d be, were she his ain, 
The happiest lad in Gowrie. 


Quo’ she, ‘‘I winna marry thee 
For a’ the gear that ye can gi; 
Nor will I gang a step ajee 

For a’ the gowd in Gowrie. 
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My father will g’e me twa kye: 
My mother’s gaun some yarn to dye; 
I’ll get a gown just like the sky, 

Gif I’ll no gang to Gowrie.” 


“Oh, my dear Katie, say nae sae! 

Ye little ken a heart that’s wae ; 

Hae! there’s my hand, hear me, I pray, 
Sin’ thou’lt no gang to Gowrie ; 

Since first I met thee at the shiel, 

My saul to thee’s been true and leal ; 

The darkest night I fear nae deil, 
Warlock, or witch in Gowrie. 


“T fear nae want o’ claes nor nocht ; 
Such silly things my mind ne’er taught ; 
I dream a’ night and start about, 
And wish for thee in Gowrie. 
I lo’e thee better, Kate, my dear, 
Than a’ my rigs and out-gaun gear ; 
Sit down by me till ance I swear, 
Thow’rt worth the Carse o’ Gowrie.” 


Syne on her mow’ sweet kisses laid, 

Till blushes a’ her cheeks o’erspread ; 

She sighed, and in soft whispers said, 
“Oh, Pate, tak’ me to Gowrie!” 

Quo’ he, “‘Let’s to the auld folk gang,— 

Say what they like, Ill bide their bang,— 

And stay a’ night, though beds be thrang ; 
But Pll hae thee to Gowrie.” 


The auld folks syne baith gied consent ; 
The priest was ca’d; a’ were content ; 
And Katie never did repent 
That she gaed hame to Gowrie. 
For routh o’ bonnie bairns had she; 
Mair strappin’ lads ye wadna see ; 
And her braw lasses bore the gree 
Frae a’ the rest o’ Gowrie. 


On the surface, at least, there is a certain 


+ 
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inconsistency in Reid’s song. Katie would 
appear, from the first verse, to have lived in the 
Carse, whilst in the second she would not look 
at Pate’s wish that she should come to Gowrie. 
‘“The Lass o’ Gowrie,” and Lady Nairne’s ver- 
sion of the same, both bring Katie over the hills 
to Gowrie. To one coming from Strathmore by 
the hills, by the Shandry for example, the view 
of the Carse and the Tay is superb. Lady 
Nairne makes the prospect that met her a 
turning point in Kitty’s mind. Heer lover tells 


how he . 
Cam’ nae speed wi’ her I lo’ed, 
Until she saw fair Gowrie. 


Miss Threipland of Fingask used to claim 
the heroine of the song, “ The Lass o’ Gowrie,” 
as an ancestress. 

Charles Spence is the author of several songs 
of this kind: “My Love’s Window,” ‘“ The 
Pasting Lovers,” “The Lass o’ the Braes, ” 
«The Castle of Balmanno,” ‘“ A Lump of Gowd, 
ao ae Wiamond ,bright,. ete, etc, But in all 
there is a lack of real tenderness. As a typical 
piece take 

: MY JEANIE’S GANE. 


I 
The nicht comes on wi’ wind an’ rain, 
The linn roars loud an’ hollow ; 
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Far to the south my Jeanie’s gane, 
And fainly would I follow. 

Should she anither’s heart enslave, 
O may he ne’er avow it! 

An’ should she love for ithers have, 
O may they never trow it. 


Il 


There’s no a flower like beauty’s flower— 
The aid of artists scorning ; 

There’s no a flower like beauty’s flower 
Salutes the fair e’ed morning. 

There’s no a tie sae tight as love— 
Nae ither can untie it; 

There’s no a lead sae light can prove, 
Nor gold sae heavy’s buy it. 


The “Laird of the Longeis,” which likewise 
comes from his pen, sings humorously the love 
of the, old laird, lt ocess tothe -air, vl he 
Laird of Cockpen.” 


The laird o’ the Longeis was forty year auld 

When his daddie was laid i?’ the vault, damp and cauld, 
An’ when he had mourned for a year an’ a day, 

He coost aff the black coat and put on the gray. 


Ae gloamin’ whan walkin’ aboon Ferryknowes 
Wy his cousin, and talkin’ o’ horses and cows, 
Quoth she to the laird, “At your time o’ life 

It’s strange ye’re no thinkin’ o’ taking a wife. 


The lands o’ the Longeis, for five hunder years, 
Hae aye been possessed by yer worthy forebears ; 
But afore they were forty they always took care 
That the lands o’ the Longeis should not lack an heir.” 


Quoth the laird, “ Ye hae spoken sense ance ?’ yer life— 
For sax ooks I’ve been thinkin’ 0’ takin’ a wife: 
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Douce Margret the milk-maid—a thriftier lass 
Ne’er scogied a cog, nor ca’d kye frae the grass. 


She mak’s the best butter, she cooks the best kail, 

An’ she bakes the best bread wi’ the vera same meal, 
An’ I think if I wed her ye needna’ tak’ fear 

That the lands o’ the Longeis would lang lack an heir.” 


“Would it tend to oor credit,” his fair cousin said, 
““To mak’ her yer lady—yer ain servin’-maid ! 
Could ye no think the like o’ Miss Lindsay or me 
A bride to the Laird o’ the Longeis mith be?” 


“Miss Lindsay’s a lassie weel worth oor regard, 
An’, ablins, she winna refuse,” quoth the laird, 
“Sae Ill stap up to Evelick withouten mair phrase, 
An’ yell just gang wi’ me, an’ hear what she says.” 


“What a pity the laird is so dull,” thought Miss Jean, 
“For, certes, he disna uptak’ what I mean; 

I could bite oot my tongue; I had nae woman craft— 
To mention Liz Lindsay I’m sure I was daft. 


We ask not the miller to lool down his back, 
To bear by his ain empty mill the fu’ sack ; 
It passes a’ reason ilk body will grant— 
Proposin’ for ithers what we oorsels want!” 


The laird star’d astonished, Miss Jeanie looked kind, 
And noo a bricht notion flashed on the laird’s mind: 
“Tf that oor fair cousin oor lady will be, 

Anither shall ne’er get an offer,” quoth he. 


‘‘T wisna just thinkin’ to change my estate,” 
Quoth Jeanie, “‘but then as ye need a helpmate, 
An’ since ye hae fixt yer affection on me, 

To please ye, the Lady o’ Longeis I'll be.” 


The Longeis lay in Kilspindie, not far from 
Evelick Castle, the home of the Lindsays. 
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Liz Lindsay has been supposed by some to 
be the heroine of the beautiful ballad 


Will ye gang to the Hielands, Leezie Lindsay, 
Will ye gang to the Hielands wi me? 


Near Evelick was a thorn tree, the trysting- 
place between Lizzie and her young lover, who 
turned™out tobe 

Lord Ronald M‘Donald, 
A chieftain o’ high degree. 

In due time, according to the same pretty 
story, Miss Lindsay became Lady M‘Donald 
instead of the Lady o’ Longeis, whilst her 
sister Helen, who shared the anxieties of her 
love, married a Macgregor, and became the 
mother of Rob Roy’s wife. 

Another well-known song connects itself 
with another Kilspindie family—the Austins. 
Early in the eighteenth century, in 1718, this 
family had become related by marriage with 
the house of Megginch. A fresh alliance 
seemed probable between Dr. Austin, a young 
Edinburgh physician, son of the laird of Kil- 
spindie, and his cousin, Jeanie Drummond of 
Megginch. Matters seemed to be ripening, 
when the rebellion broke out in 1745. But 
Austin’s hopes were not to be realised. In 
1747, a fever almost carried Jeanie off. For 
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twenty days her life was hanging in the bal- 
ance. It was a bitter time for all, aggravated 
by the circumstance that her father had to be 
away with the army. The following year she 
married, but not Dr. Austin. When the un- 
happy war was over, and feeling, which was 
peculiarly keen in Perthshire, had begun to 
subside, a great assemblage took place at 
Perth, where Jeanie Drummond met the Duke 
of Athole. Not long thereafter they were 
married. Rightly or wrongly, Austin thought 
that he had been treated lightly, and gave 
vent to his feeling in a song that appeared in 
The Charmer in 1751. The song runs— 


For lack of gold she has left me, O, 
And of all that’s dear she’s bereft me, O; 
She me forsook for Athole’s Duke, 

And to endless woe she has left me, O. 


A star and garter have more art 
Than youth, a true and faithful heart 
For empty titles we must part— 

For glittering show she has left me, O. 


No cruel fair shall ever move 

My injured heart again to love ; 

Through distant climates I must rove, 
Since Jeanie she has left me, O. 


Ye powers above, I to your care 

Resign my faithless, lovely fair ; 

Your choicest blessings on her share, 
Though she’s for ever left me, O. 
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It may be added that, notwithstanding 
what he wrote, Dr. Austin married in 
course of time. His bride was a sister of 
Lord Sempill. Austin was a prosperous 
physician in Edinburgh. He lived in Brown 
Square. 

It is uncertain when or by whom “John 
Hay’s Bonnie Lassie” was written. By some 
it has been credited to Allan Ramsay, but it 
would appear to belong to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It describes the hopeless passion of a 
humble swain for Lady Margaret Hay, the 
daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale. The 


song opens— 


By smooth winding Tay a swain was reclining, 
Aft cried he, Oh, hey! maun I still live pining 
Mysel’ thus away, and daurna discover 

To my bonnie Hay, that I am her lover? 


But if Fountainhall’s account of the estate- 
loving propensities of the Tweeddale Hays be 
correct, the poor swain on the Tay stood a 
very feeble chance. Father Hay himself says : 
“Tt is to be observed that the whole fortune of 
this familie came by marriages, and whatever 
hath been purchased was by the selling of 
lands that had come that way ; in consideration 
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whereof Charles Hay, present Lord Yester, 
made the following verses :— 


Aulam alii jactent, felix domus Yestria, nube, 
Nam quae sors aliis, dat Venus alma tibi.” 


These lines are an adaptation of an epigram 
about the Hapsburgs, attributed to Corvinus 
in the fifteenth century. 

Of humbler merit, the Rev. Matthew Dickie’s 
(1815-1871) song on “ Gowrie” still deserves 
to be named. 


I’ve wandered far by wood and wild 
Where nature frowned and beauty smiled, 
Till, tossed about as Fortune’s child 

I’ve landed here in Gowrie. 


But I’m here alane, I’m here alane, 
What wonder, then, though I complain? 
And when I walk abroad, I’ve nane 

To tak’ my arm in Gowrie. 


Tis true the smile that Gowrie wears 
May well dispel my anxious cares, 
For Paradise itself appears 

As if transferred to Gowrie. 


The fields have here a richer green, 
Mair sweetly sets the sun at e’en; 
But what are these when a’ is seen 

By me alane in Gowrie? Etc. etc. 


See Memoir of Dickte’s Life, by Dr. W. M. 
Taylor of New York. 
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Side by side with Dickie’s song falls to be 
placed “The Wife 0’ Gowrie,” by Alexander 
Dewar. Dewar was born in 1822. In man- 
hood he was a Congregational minister in Eng- 
land, and died, after'a hard and pathetic life, in 
1883. He wrote Goodwon and other Poems, 
published in 1857, which passed through two 
editions. It is difficult to discover, in “‘ The 
Wife o’ Gowrie,” the secret of his power, its 
only interest here being its local association. 


THE WIFE © GOWRIE. 


O Willie was as brave a swain 

As ever stepped on hill or plain, 

You would not find his like again 
In a’ the Carse o’ Gowrie. 


His manners won fair Mary’s heart— 

He sought her hand with guileless art, 

And they were joined, no more to part, 
As man and wife in Gowrie. 


He made her mistress o’ his hame, 

And all that heart could wish or name 

His kindness gave till she became 
The happiest wife in Gowrie. 


O blythe and sunny was the spot 
Where stood their sweet wood-sheltered cot, 
A scene more flowery fair was not 

In a’ the Carse o’ Gowrie. 


If fair without ’twas bliss within— 
True love presided o’er the scene, 
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A happier home had never been 
- Within the Carse o’ Gowrie. 


Time passed—and Willie’s heart was changed— 
From home he daily grew estranged ; 
For social scenes and drink he ranged 

EF’en half the Carse o’ Gowrie. 


A thousand wrongs his Mary bore, 

But this her heart in pieces tore— 

She dwined, she sank, and spoke no more, 
The bonnie wife o’ Gowrie. 


Another contribution, and of a more interest- 
ing order, may now be cited. The Scottish 
Probattoner, Thomas Davidson, was a man 
of fine instinct and with a touch of genius. 
Amongst his amusing experiences, one _ be- 
longs to the Carse. When staying at Pitrodie 
manse, he found that his hostess was somewhat 
fastidious on the subject of tobacco. “I have 
to smoke outside (February, and no zephyrs!) 
in the garden.” Next day—“ I have got per- 
mission now to smoke in the session-house.” 
The outside smoke was turned to account in 


composing a valentine. 


A LOVE SONG IN WINTER. 


’Tis winter’s hour in field and bower, 
And woods are moaning drearly, 

His minions lurk by cottage eaves, 
With daggers gleaming clearly. 
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But what to me is hail or gale, 

Or storm-cloud darkly rolling? 
For love he is a potent lord, 

Both time and clime controlling ! 


The very stars that rule this night 
With angry influences, 

For love of thee, they look on me 
With soft and kindly glances. 
And love of thee, sweet Valentine, 

Where’er my footstep ranges 
Brings summer on the land for me 
Through all the yearly changes. 

About the same time he fell into conversation 
with a woman who had a soldier son away 
on the banks of the Yang-tsi-Kiang. She 
seemed to be taken with the high-sound- 
ing name of the river. On this he wrote a 
humorous song, and composed a tune for it. 
Not long after he was asked for it by a pub- 
lisher, that it might appear in a book of songs 
for children. It proved popular. During the 
rectorial election in Edinburgh University, 
when Mr. Carlyle was elected, his supporters 
used it as a gathering song. Indeed, it took 
its place as a students’ song. 

Among the more successful efforts of this 
kind are two ballads, of which one is con- 
nected with Castle Huntly, the other with 
Errol. 


In canto v. of Zhe Tay the tale of Emma 
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Gordon’s love is told with considerable spirit, 
by Millar. 
Fair Emma Gordon wadna gie 
Her hand to Andrew Gray 


Nor leave the Bogie’s flowery braes 
For a the sweets o’ Tay. 


She wadna leave the Bogie banks 
For a’ the lords she saw, 

An’ far less wad a Gowrie knicht 
Entice her steps awa’. 


Yet a’ her sighs, her maidens said, 
Were for Sir Andrew Gray, 

An’ a her fears and prayers were his 
By night but an’ by day. 


Emma Gordon’s mother was a _ haughty 


dame— 
An’ tho’ her father weel could prize 
The worth o’ Andrew’s sword, 
He cou’dna brook that Huntly’s bairn 
Sud wed less than a lord. 


A braver knicht than Andrew Gray 
Ne’er belted on a sword— 

A truer knicht than Andrew Gray 
Ne’er waited on his lord. 


An’ Emma Gordon brawly knew 
Nae knicht cou’d love sae weel : 

To her, his eye the sweetest shone 
Tho’ ’neath a casque o’ steel. 


Was ne’er than Emma Gordon’s seen 
A form sae sweet an’ fair, 

Nae bird was blyther in the glen, 
Nor rose bloom’d richer there! 


At this point the Douglas raises his standard 
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against King James. ‘Fickle Crawford’s 
powerfu’ Earl” goes with the rebels. The 
King’s hope is largely in Huntly. 


Our gude king trusts to Huntly’s sword, 
An’ brooks nae lang delay. 


One by one the chieftains rally to Huntly, 
who praises them. Of Gray, he says— 


An’ doughty Gray, come as it may, 
Will be baith staunch an’ true. 

But Emma Gordon, wha, the day, 
May wear the spurs for you?” 


Fair Emma’s cheeks grew like the rose, 
Now like the lily hue— 

“He fechts for me, my father dear, 
Wha fechts the best for you! 


But if I choose a valiant knicht, 
As choose fu’ weel I may, 

I'll bind my favour round the crest 
O’ young Sir Andrew Gray.” 


The Earl frowned. Wi tremblin’ hand, 
But an’ a pearly tear, 

She’s tied around his glancin’ crest 
A ringlet o’ her hair! 


‘““Now by St. Bridget’s sacred shrine, 
And by the haly rude, 

The hand that wins my ladye’s gift 
Sal win my red heart’s blude!” 


A fight shortly ensues between Crawford’s 
warriors and Huntly’s. 


But aye the loudest in the shout, 
The foremost in the fray, 

Was Emma Gordon’s trusty knight, 
The brave Sir Andrew Gray. 
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The victory falls to Huntly. Then comes 
the rewarding of the victors. Huntly gets the 
‘‘braes o' Badenoch and a’ Balquhidder too.” 


“But as for Gray, that wilfu’ wight, 
We can nae mercy shaw: 

We'll bind him firm this very nicht 
As strait as bands can draw ; 


An’ big a keep on Gowrie braes 
Whaur he his weird may dree, 

Aw bonny Emma Gordon sal 
His gentle jailor be!” 


Now gowden peace, wi’ kindly ray, 
Cheers ilka Scottish glen, — 

An’ fears nae mair the Douglas name 
Wi a his riever men; 


An’ Castle Huntly shaws its toures 
High ower the Tay’s blue tide 
Whaur bonny Emma Gordon wons 

Lord Andrew’s ladye bride! 


The second of the ballads is ‘“‘ King Gregory.” 
But the heroine is a daughter of Errol. 


King Gregory sits in Dunbarton tower, 
He looks far o’er the dale and down ; 

“What boots it me,” said Gregory, 
“That all the land I see’s my own?” 


He felt something was wanting to crown 
his happiness—a wife. So he called his 
nobles. 


King Gregory called his nobles in ; 
“My gallant knights, pray list to me; 
12 
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My day of life is past the noon, 
And the grey hairs wave aboon my bree. 


Seek me a may of noble kin, 

I reck not of her dower or land, 
Be she a fair and comely dame, 

As fits the queen of fair Scotland.” 


Then every baron rose with speed 
Who had fair daughters of his own, 
And ilk ane roosed the child he loved 
Aboon all maids that e’er were known. 


O they were all sae fair and sae good, 
King Gregory was in extacy ; 

And every ane that was defined, 
King Gregory thought “that’s she for me.” 


But up spake Douglas of the dale, 
A grim and stalwart carl was he ; 
“My liege, I have two maidens young, 
But they’re somewhat dark like you and me. 


But John of Erol has a maid, 
For comely maik and courtesye, 

Her like ne’er clove the summer gale, 
Since Scotland rose up frae the sea ; 


That ever was bred a form sae fair 

Of earthly life I could not ween, 
And ever since I saw her face 

I deemed her formed to be a queen.” 


Then every noble lord stood dumb 
And cast at him an angry e’e, 

But all allowed in sullen mood 
That Erol’s maid was fair to see. 


The king has written a broad letter, 
And he sealed it with his signet ring, 
And he has sent it to Erol’s lord 
To bring his daughter to the king ; 


come) 
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““And see that she be robed in silk, 
‘All fringed wi’ the gouden cramasye, 

For I have neither spouse nor child, 
And queen of Scotland she shall be.” 


When. Erol looked the letter on, 
A blythe and happy man was he, 
But ere the half of it was done 
There was something glistened in his e’e. 


Then Erol turned him round about, 

And he stamped and he cried, “O woe is me, 
I have pledged my word to Athol’s lord, 

And a queen my child must never be. 


O might I live to see that day, 

How blythely would I close my e’en! 
I’ve seen enough could I but see 

My bonny Hay the Scottish queen. 


Haste to the king, my little page, 
And say, my daughter he shall see, 

That she’s o’ercome with grateful love, 
Say that, and leave the rest to me.” 


The king was filled with high hope and 
fain would have made himself young again. 


But John of Erol he was sad, 
Nor wist he how to win the day ; 
He feared the pride of Athol’s lord, 
And he feared the heart of bonny Hay. 


He was also afraid that Athol would over- 


run Errol and Stormont. 


The lovely Hay sat in her bower, 
Her gouden locks the breezes swung, 
And aye she looked to the Athol hills, 
And aye she lilted and she sung. 
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“The Highland hills are bonny hills, 
Altho’ they kythe so darkly blue: 

The rock-rose nods upon the cliff, 
The heather-blooms their brows bedew, 


The braes are steep, and the dells are deep, 
And the water sings unto the tree, 

Fair is the face of Lowland dale, 
But dearer far yon hills to me! 


For all yon hills will soon be mine, 
Their grizzly tops and glens of dew; 

And mine shall be the bravest lord 
That ever gathering bugle blew.” 


In a moment the colour on her cheek 
changes— 


Her song is past, and gone the blast, 
Up stands her father by her side: 
“Rise up, rise up, my daughter dear, 
Thou ne’er canst be Lord Athol’s bride. 


Or else my life lies in a wad,— 
Our royal liege has sent for thee ; 

He bids me robe you in the silk, 
With gouden gear and cramasye; 


For he has neither spouse nor child, 
And past and signed is this decree, 

That thou, the fairest of the land, 
Forthwith shalt Queen of Scotland be.” 


“My faith is pledged, and so is thine ; 
No royal bed nor crown for me, 

I shall be bride to Athol’s lord, 
Or bride on earth J’ll never be.” 


Her father appeals to her, to her interest 
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and fear, telling her that Athol’s chief would 
quit her for a herd of deer. Bonny Hay 
makes a spirited protest, and then says— 


‘Should Athol’s lord yield up his right, 
And neither love nor wrath bewray, 
V’ll plight King Gregory my troth, 
And blythely, cheerly, trudge away.” 
The king is walking by Leven’s side, dream- 
ing of his love. Here he sees a palmer man 


who brings a tale of danger brooking no delay. 


It was of threatened northern feud, 
Of Athol’s love to bonny Hay. 

On hearing the news, Gregory sends a 
belted knight to greet the chief, praises Athol, 
and tells him how he had courted Errol’s 
daughter— 


And gained her heart right pleasantlye ; 
Be thou bedight in goodly gear, 
My knight and bridegroom thou shalt be. 
Athol’s grief was unbounded to find, as he 

now believed, the king a blameless knight and 
himself the sport of a woman’s treachery ; and, 
in a good passage, he resolved not to bow to 
bonny Hay— 


The days rolled on. O they were long! 
Yet still regretted passed away ; 

The nights went by with weary pace, 
O sleepless nights to lovely Hay! 
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For every hour she hoped to see 
Lord Athol at her father’s door, 

She longed to see the Highland clans, 
The target, and the broad claymore. 


No rescue came !—The day arrived,— 
Oh, cold cold ran Old Erol’s blood! 

There came a loud rap to the gate, 
And at that gate Lord Athol stood, 


With sevenscore clansmen him behind, 
Well mounted and in bright array. 
Old Erol ran into the hall, 
Shouting, “To arms, to arms, hurra! 


Haste, warder, to the northern tower, 
And peal the gathering note amain, 

Till every tree bawl forth the sound 
From Ila ford to Dunsinane.” 


O loud loud did the maiden laugh 
To see Old Erol in the gin, 

And loud loud was the knock and call, 
But none would let Lord Athol in. 


Flinging the guard-stone against the gate, 
Athol shivered its bolts and bars; Errol came 
and told him that, if he came to fight, he would 
have “‘routh of weir,” but that if he came to 
feast, ‘no knight would be so welcome.” 


A frown hung on Lord Athol’s brow ; 
He turned him round upon his heel, 

“T come to bear the king his bride, 
Here is his hand and royal seal.” 


Old Erol looked the letter on, 
He scarcely could believe his e’e; 
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“Our royal liege is sore misled, 
I will not yield the maid to thee.” 


“Then by my faith I must her take 
In spite of all that bars my way: 

I bear my order from my king, 
Which yet I never did gainsay.” 


Swords were drawn, some blood was shed, 
the battle was lost, the bride was won. Bonny 
Hay thought that they were taking her to the 
Highlands. Something was always going 
wrong with her on the journey, and none but 
Athol might help her. They came by Men- 
teith, Asking a henchman if Athol had a 
castle here, she was told No. This moved 
her to tears. Not long after they reached 
Endrick, where they met King Gregory, who 
kissed his bride, ‘‘and placed her in a chariot 
high.” Next, Gregory asked why Errol had 
not come. Athol related to the king the story, 
which, being corroborated by the bride, some- 
what startled him. 


What ails our fair and comely bride, 
That thus she breathes the broken sigh, 
That ever and anon she looks 
As if to meet some pitying eye? 


No pitying eye, alas! is there ; 
Lord Athol jests and looks away ; 
True love is blighted in the bloom, 
And hope takes leave of bonny Hay. 
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The holy Abbot oped the book, 
The twain arose from royal seat, 
The prayer was said, the question put, 
Her tongue refused the answer meet ; 


But aye she wept and sobbed aloud, 
To cheer or comfort her was none, 
And aye she glanced to Athol’s lord 
With looks would pierce a heart of stone. 


His heart was pierced—he deemed her wronged ; 
But now regret could nought avail ; 

O when her silken glove was drawn, 
He trembled like the aspen pale ; 


The king put her fair hand in his! 
“Now, Abbot, eve thy question try.” 

The Abbot stared and straight obeyed, 
Ah, it was answered readily ! 


“Then join them, sire, and bless the bond, 
I joy such lovers blest to see; 

The one respected sovereign’s will, 
The other, parent’s high degree.” 


Lord Athol kneeled and clasped his king, 
And shed the tears upon his knee ; 

But the fair bride hung round his neck, 
And kissed his lips in extacye. 


“Go with thy lover, bonny Hay, 
Thou well befitt’st his manly side, 
And thou shalt have the fairest dower 
That ever went with Highland bride. 


I ne’er saw such a lovely face, 
I never looked on form so fair, 

But a foolish thought rose in my breast, 
—That Athol’s child might be my heir! 


Go my brave Douglas of the dale, 
And bring your Madeline to me; 
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I oft have marked her eagle eye— 
‘The Queen of Scotland she shall be.” 


Old Douglas bowed and left the hall, 
How proudly waved his locks of gray! 

A sound was issuing from his breast, 
Laughing or crying none could say. 


O such a double bridal and feast, 
And such a time of joyful glee, 
And such a wise and worthy king, 

Dunbarton town shall never see. 


Sir Walter Scott has inserted the ballad in 
the volume of original poetry extracted from the 
volumes of the Aainburgh Annual Register, 
1808-26. 


II. TALES OF MEN AND FAMILIES 


Several of the pieces in the Rural Muse 
relate to the Carse. This volume of miscel- 
laneous poems, comical and serious, was issued 
in 1753. It runs out to over three hundred 
pages of original verse. Subjoined to it is a 
reprint of one of the writings of the eccentric 
Duchess of Newcastle, “dear Margaret New- 
castle,” as Charles Lamb, who esteemed her 
work highly, calls her (cf. Assays of Elia). 

Alexander Nicol, the author of the Aural 
Muse, was, at the time, schoolmaster at Col- 
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lace! which touches more than one of the 
parishes of the Carse. This, however, was 
not Nicol’s first venture. For, in 1739, the 
teacher of English at Abernyte, as he styles 
himself, had issued a volume entitled ‘‘ Nature 
without Art; or Nature’s Progress in Poetry : 
Being a Collection of Miscellany Poems.” 
The Rural Muse includes all. 

The opening piece in the book contains a 
quaint account of the author, in an epistle to 
Susanna, Countess of Strathmore, the pro- 
prietress of Castle Lyon. In view of Nicol’s 
opportunities and the accident that injured his 
eyesight, his position and endeavours are 
greatly to his honour. Unhappily he fell a 
victim to intemperance. 

To Halyburton of Pitcur (Nicol was born at 
Pitcur) and to several Carse lairds, notably 
Crawford of Monorgan, Nicol owed a large 
debt. In the dedication he says: “The Right 
Honourable the late Lord Gray was the first 
that took notice of me upon Monorgan’s 
recommendation.” 


The late Lord Gray, and mony mae 
Lang syn did tent my rustic pipe; 


? One of the ministers of Collace, Rev. James Anderson, was 
the author of the poem, “The Winter Night.” 
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My pipe was green, but new cut frae 
An ill-grown-reed, and was nae ripe. 

Lord Kinnaird, too, receives his praise. 
Among the subscribers to, and encouragers 
of, his book, are many Carse names; and, as 
has been hinted already, a goodly number of 
his pieces relate to persons in the district. 
Of these may be mentioned a song to the 
memory of Charles, late Earl of Strathmore, 
to the tune of “The Yellow-hair'd Laddie” ; 
another on the death of his ‘‘dear Maecenas,” 
Henry Crawford of Monorgan; another to 
Lord Gray, “upon his sending me Mr. 
Ramsay’s poems ” — interesting, as showing 
the power of our great pastoral poet both 
over Nicol and others. It begins— 


Fair fa’ your Lordship’s canny hand 
That ga’ Monorgan, on demand, 
Bright Allan’s first collections, 
Whilk serv’d me as a wing to fly 
Unto Apollo’s clemency, 

For his divine directions. 

There is a poem on R—— H—— of South 
Ballo, followed by an acrostic on Robert 
Hunter of South Ballo, and there is also an 
acrostic on Patrick Hunter of Knap. Another 
of his pieces is to the memory of George Hay 


of Leys. If this song has little poetic merit, 
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it has still value like that on Monorgan, as a 
picture of a good laird of last century— 


In him all men a good example saw 
Of frugal life, religion, and of law. 


After celebrating the valour of his ancestors 
at Luncarty, Nicol recalls lovingly how Leys 
had made himself not less famous in a peaceful 
reign by the zeal with which he had taught the 
men of Gowrie to cultivate their land advan- 
tageously. 


Whereas Carse farmers in the days of yore, 
The more they toil’d the less they had in store: 
But now their wealth encreaseth with less pain ; 
Their barns enlarg’d cannot contain their grain. 
All this is owing to the Laird of Leys, 

By his example and his counsel wise. Etc. 


Some of his poems are of a distinctly 
humorous turn. To this class belong his 
“Epistles to Mr. Robert Smith, schoolmaster 
at Kinnaird, upon his saying he would not stay 
in the place.” The banter in them is better 
than the poetry. But they help to photograph 
the life in the secluded hamlets of Collace and 
Kinnaird, about the middle of last century. 
Of the same order are ‘‘A Pastoral between 
Colin, Willie, and Deavy, upon Baledgarno’s 
Marriage,” commencing 


Three canty shepherds met upon the plain, 
Chearfw’ as sunshine after show’rs of rain ; 
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‘‘Venus’s Journey,” a poem inscribed to Mr. 
Ogilvie of Inchmartine, probably a son of the 
rigorous preceptress, on his marriage ; and an- 
other on ‘Mrs. Ogilvie’s Chariot-wheel sink- 
ing on the Brink of the River Spey.” Allan 
Ramsay’s influence is manifest in the first of 
these pieces. The second is, for ourselves, 
the most interesting of the group. It opens 
with a description of Inchmartine, its situation, 
its scenery, its association with St. Martin, and 
then skilfully turns from the tale of its hermit 
to that of its modern lord, one of the ancient 
Ogilvies. Here Hymen is introduced inviting 
Venus to go to St. Martin’s isle to subdue 
the fair Alexis, “who mourns impatient on the 
banks ot) Tay. ~The rest of the poem de- 
scribes how the conquest was made. Though 
lengthy and tedious, it merits preservation as 
an illustration of Nicol’s power, and for its 
local allusions. 


Ye rural Muses, touch my tuneless lyre 
And with new fancy all my song inspire: 
Give numbers unconstrain’d in every line: 
May all the poem, like its subject, shine. 


A fertile plain, where Neptune reign’d of old, 
And mighty tides with furious winds were roll’d ; 
In midst of which an island rear’d its brow, 
That all old Ocean’s force could ne’er subdue : 
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The nat’ral ash, with shady beeches, spread 
Around the place, and form’d a rural shade. 
The Graces there for cool repose retir’d, 

And Flora spread her garland on the swaird: 
The choristers, that charm the month of May, 
Then sung their matins in the midst of Tay. 


Martin a saint, searching for solitude, 
View’d from an height, amidst the raging flood, 
That paradise, by Nature only fram’d, 
Fix’d there his cell, and it Inchmartine nam’d. 
The growing tides this saint did so affright, 
He utter’d this complaint upon the height : 
‘Here nat’ral beauties deck the place all round ; 
But ah! me fears one night I may be drown’d. 
Thou Pow’r divine, that Jordan’s waves withstood 
Till thine own people marched thro’ the flood, 
Command this torrent, this proud threat’ning stream, 
To turn aside, or make its force more lame; 
That, unsurpris’d, I in this place may live, 
And ev’ry morning thee due homage give.” 
Thus said, he to his nightly haunt return’d, 
And all the night with such complaints he mourn’d; 
Still praying, that the waves might not invade 
And overwhelm him in his silent bed : 
Till near the dawn, amidst the roaring deep, 
The sounding billows lull’d him fast asleep. 
Aeolus the while wrought with the flowing tide, 
And beat with vi’lence on the southern side: 
That rais’d a gulf sufficient to receive 
The rapid Tay, and each ascending wave ; 
So that the place, where billows us’d to rore, 
Is cover’d now with yellow harvest o’er: 
The lonely cave is now a stately dome ; 
Pomona claims the barren ash’s room, 
Which curiously, where Nature play’d her part, 
Are beautified and polished by art. 
The tulips, lilies, flow’rs of various hue, 
Instead of cowslips and wild daises, grow. 
Inchmartine now a safe retreat remains, 
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And Ceres loads her bounty on the plains: 
In peaceful dust the holy hermit lyes, 
Succeeded by the ancient Ogilvies. 


Hymen, reviv’d with summer’s fragrant scene, 
Repairs to visit the fair Paphian queen: 
Applies her softly that she would engage 
A pleasure-journey with her equipage, 

To view dame Nature in her richest dress, 
And see the swains their lovely nymphs caress. 

The humble goddess, with a smile reply’d, 
“Where would ye, Sir, this journey should be try’d?” 

Then gratefully the old enamour’d god 
Bow’d to the goddess with an aged nod: 
“Please venture north Saint Martin’s isle to view, 
Where fair Alexis we may soon subdue; 

Who mourns impatient on the banks of Tay, 
And knows no reason why he pines away.” 
Then arming Cupid with new shields and darts, 
Prov’d armour for the most obdurate hearts, 
Equipp’d for journey, all the godlike train 
Stood mounted on the wide-extended plain. 
From off her chariot the bright goddess cry’d, 
“My son, approach, come even to my side: 
Sweet darling beauty, comfort of my heart, 
To you my great design I must impart : 

I cannot call you disobedient son, 

Since my commands you never left undone, 
With as much haste as ever you was sent: 
And wedded beauty to the life go paint, 

And underneath the fair and lovely scheme 
Write Rothemay and Ogilvie’s fair name, 
And on the crest your double golden dart, 
Piercing the centre of Alexis’ heart.” 


Soon as the goddess ended her commands, 
The artful Cupid ply’d his nimble hands: 
This piece of sculpture, rare and richly wrought, 
He finished, and to his mother brought. 

Then with seraphic speed they wing’d their way 
Thro’ orient clouds of the approaching day : 
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By that the sun had made the morning smile, 
The train alighted in the beauteous isle. 
Alexis fair, half waking, half asleep, 
Confus’d with thinking, fetch’d a sigh so deep, 
That made the place to echo with the groan; 
And yet the cause was still to him unknown ; 
At last look’d up, and with new transport spied 
Cupid’s performance, and with rapture cry’d, 
“Ye unseen pow’rs, explain the artful draught, 
And from this labyrinth wind out my thought.” 
At last the optics of his sight were stay’d, 
Fixing his eyes, the writing he survey’d ; 
Wond’ring again, he view’d the lovely scheme 
From Rothemay and Ogilvie’s fair name ; 
He gather’d straight, he knew the lovely prize, 
And where the treasure, hid before, now lyes. 


New vigour started in each nerve and vein, 
And vapours vanish’d from his love-sick brain : 
Fird with the object, he the object knew, 

With fond ambition from his bed he flew; 
Call’d for the strongest and the swiftest steed, 
That he might fly, if possible for speed ; 
Whereon he mounted, pray’d his stars to guide 
His bended course towards the lovely bride. 


With boundless speed the fiery courser flies 
Along the plain towards the lovely prize, 
Where Cupid long before Alexis came, 
Had fir’d the fair with new uncommon flame : 
Their sev’ral breasts with equal fervour glows, 
Their sentiments both fondly would disclose: 
A thousand blushes seiz’d the tender youth, 
While he essay’d to open his fair mouth ; 
Thousands of tears surprised the fair one’s heart, 
Till he could utter or his love impart. 
Courage at last o’er bashfulness made way, 
Both strove in love each other to outvie. 
What joys, what transport, each by turns did feel, 
The thousand part no mortal can reveal. 
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Hymen, relenting, crown’d these lovers’ bliss ; 
Their hearts their hands join’d with a nuptial kiss : 
Each adding fuel to another’s flames ; 

Each who loves most th’ ascendant ever claims. 
Unwearied love, unwasted flames, be thou 

The dear attendants on the wedlock vow! 

Let these sweet pair retain Love’s youthful fire, 
A Nestor’s age, and then with love expire! 
Their souls unite, like two dear lovers, fly 

To endless bliss, to love eternally ; 

While their bright offspring, as the phoenix race, 
Shall honour, in their turns, the age and place! 


Reference may be made to one other 


on the Carse— 


The rapid river swiftly slides, 
With pleasant murmurs, thro’ the groves, 
With famous woods on both its sides, 
Where swains and nymphs disclose their loves ; 
With fertile fields and forests fair, 
Adorn’d with gow’ny glens and braes, 
That far surpass the banks of Air, 
And more, by far, deserve the praise. 


of 


Nicol’s poems, “The Banks of Tay,”? set to 
the tune “ Ettrick Banks.” 
stanzas celebrates the praise of the Tay, 
the great families whose homes and deeds 


This song of twelve 


of 


have given it glory, and of the peasantry who 
have lived and loved by its banks, 
reproduce the verses that bear more closely 


We 


title. 


1 There is another song, published in 1810, with the same 


13 


The author styles himself “ A Sergeant of Marines,” who 
may have been Robert Carmichael. 
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The Hays, an ancient warlike race, 
Whose feats of arms have often been 

With valour shown in many a place, 
In many bloody actions seen. 

When bold and proud insulting Danes, 
Thought all our nation was their prey, 
One made them leave the Scotian plains ; 

So valiant was their matchless Hay. 


The Ogilvies, of high descent, 

Sprung partly from Montgomery’s race,! 
Whose valour Fame still represents 

In that old song of Chevy-chase. 
Kinnairds, true Scotsmen, much esteem’d 

Among the brave, the great and gay; 
They and the Ogilvies are deem’d 

To beautify the banks of Tay. 


The Lyons, an heroic race, 

Whose castle bears their famous name, 
A beautiful and lovely place 

Of regular and comely fame. 
Their wide extent of fame and state, 

Takes in that spacious plain Strathmore ; 
Here on our banks, among the great, 

They share of noble fame and pow’r. 


Then follow verses on the Grays and the 
Douglases, both of whom have a connection 
with the district, by residence or title. The 
last stanza sings the praises of the people— 


What brisker lads, more lovely swains, 
Than on the banks of Tay abide? 


* The wife of the Hon. Col. Patrick Ogilvy of Inchmartin 
was a Montgomery, a kinswoman of Bangour’s “lovely 
Eglintouns.” 
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The fairest nymphs sure here remain 
That’s in the universe so wide. 

All sorts of grain our banks produce, 
With store of fruits and gardens fair, 

What’s necessary for man’s use 
Excelling far the banks of Air. 


Nicol’s song on ‘The Banks of the Tay” 
reminds us of what has been often before us, 
how many illustrious families of the land enter 
into the life and story of Gowrie. It is 
enough to recall the name of the Hays, the 
Douglases, the Lyons, the Grays, the Kin- 
nairds. Round these families have gathered 
sayings and songs. Not only have their deeds 
of chivalry been sung, but also the tragedy 
and the romance of their loves, and even the 
scandals of their amours. 

No. xxxi. in Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s 
Ballad Book (1823) is the ballad ‘Lady 
Errol.” Of this piece there are several ver- 
sions. The chief of these may be seen in 
Professor Child’s Ballads, vol. v. p. 2609. 

Sharpe’s commences— 


O Errol it’s a bonny place, 
It stands in yonder glen. 


Unhappily, the piece is wanting in deli- 
cacy, and was, probably, preserved by Sharpe 
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because it ‘‘ chimed in with his passion for 
noting genealogical scandals.” 

No. xix. in the same book commemorates 
the tragic death of a boy at the hand of his 
brother. Sharpe recalls in his illustrative 
notes the dreadful tragedy that occurred in 
the Carse in 1682, when James Douglas, a 
youth in his teens, killed his half-brother, 
Thomas Lindsay, at Evelick. Douglas was 
beheaded for it. The ballad, though it speaks 
of a Perthshire spot, does not describe this 
incident, but probably an earlier accident. 
Curiously enough such a calamity happened 
in the Stair family the very year of the 
Evelick tragedy. Evelick’s second wife was 
the relict of William Douglas, who died in 
1671. In his chronicle of events connected 
with the Court of Session, 1668-76, Lord 
Fountainhall describes Douglas naively as 
‘Advocate, or rather the poet, since in that 
he most excelled.” 

Another romance, of a more pleasing kind, 
belongs to this house. Whilst engaged in 
teaching drawing to the family of Sir Alex- 
ander Lindsay of Evelick, Allan Ramsay, the 
son of the poet, and himself destined to 
become one of the foremost painters of the 
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country, fell in love with one of Evelick’s 
daughters. Her father was a proud baronet, 
her mother a sister of the Earl of Mansfield. 
Possibly Ramsay, son of a wig-maker though 
he was, could have shown that he had a 
drop or two of blue blood in his veins. | But 
a marriage, with the consent of Evelick or 
of the Murrays, was not to be thought of. 
R. Chambers tells an amusing story of how Miss 
Nicky Murray went up, at an assembly, to a 
wealthy though a humbly born person, and, 
without the least regard to his fine laced coat, 
rated him with presumption for coming to the 
ball, and ordered him out of the room. Sir 
Alexander Boswell describes in his poem the 
sway of ‘famed Miss Nicky Murray.” 

The love-making of Miss Lindsay must 
have been a bitter offence to her aunt, Miss 
Nicky. But, in spite of all, the young lovers 
effected their purpose. 

By and by, as Allan rose in the esteem 
of the public and of the Court, the alliance 
became more acceptable, whilst, by their 
descendants, it has been regarded as a glory. 
On the death of the painter’s son, in 1845, the 
wealth of the painter fell into the possession 
of Mr. Murray of Henderland, a grandson of 
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Evelick, whence, shortly afterwards, it passed 
to Lord Murray. Not all who go to see Sir 
John Steell’s statue of Allan Ramsay the poet, 
in Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh, know 
the romance of the wigmaker’s son and the 
baronet’s daughter. But it stands written 
there, for those who can read it. On the 
pedestal of the poet’s statue there is a medal- 
lion of the painter’s son and his wife, also of 
their two daughters, whilst in front there is a 
medallion of Lord Murray, a grandson of the 
baronet of Evelick, a nephew of Mrs. Allan 
Ramsay and the heir of the painter’s wealth, 
and, it may be added, an enthusiastic admirer 
of the author of the Gentle Shepherd. 
Amongst Ramsay the painter’s portraits, 
two have a special interest for us. One 
of these is a portrait of his wife, of which 
Burton writes in Zhe Scot Abroad that it may 
be safely said that no other, painted in the 
same half-century in Britain, can have excelled 
it for artistic truth of drawing and sweetness of 
sentiment. But the entire critique of Burton 
is good. ‘It represents a fair-haired, bright- 
cheeked Scottish damsel, simply dressed, and 
with an expression full of earnestness and inno- 
cence, carrying a basket of flowers. The atti- 
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tude and the general tone are quite natural, and 
borrowed from none of the standard portraits 
which relieved secondary artists from the 
labour of thinking and the responsibility of 
novelty. It perhaps enhances the pleasant- 
ness of this picture that it is still fresh as if it 
had been painted yesterday, and has suffered 
none of the cadaverous ravages with which 
Reynolds’ unfortunate method of preparing 
his colours has affected his beauties. It may 
be a farther reason, why it is so pleasant to 
look upon, that the artist, while exerting all 
his skill, was at his ease, and did not require 
to give his sitter either a state dress or a 
State attitude.” 

The other portrait by Ramsay which we 
would name, is one of Dr. Adam Austin, 
who wrote “For lack of gold she has left 
me, QO.” 

The Austins of Kilspindie were neighbours 
of the Lindsays of Evelick. Ramsay’s por- 
trait of Dr. Austin is now in the hall of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

Though not by birth a Carse man, none of 
the great poets of Scotland has a larger claim 
upon our attention than Arthur Johnston. 
The date of his birth is uncertain, but it can 
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scarcely have been so late as the reputed date, 
1587. Of Johnston’s works, various editions 
have been published, none, however, so sump- 
tuous nor so erudite as the New Spalding 
Club edition, edited by the late Principal Sir 
William D. Geddes, under the title, J/usa 
Latina Aberdonensis. This eminent authority 
has recorded his opinion, that, as a writer of 
Latin verse, Johnston is surpassed only by 
Buchanan. On both sides the poet was of 
high birth. His grandfather married a Hay, 
a daughter of the house of Errol. This both 
links him with our subject, and further explains 
the large place which the family of Hay holds 
in his poems. In vol. i. of the Musa Latina, 
several relate to members of this house. 

No. xii. is “A Diatribe on Sailors, addressed 
to the Chancellor of Scotland, George Hay ”— 


Haye, Caledonii moderator juris et aequi. 


No. xxxviii. is to the Chancellor, on the 
madnesses of the “Thunder and Gunpowder 
Miscreants.” It has a reference to the origin 
of the Hays, line 4o. 

In reference to our present subject the most 
interesting poems in this volume are Nos. 
xix, and) il. SNoM xii, is thes \amentwor 
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Sophia Hay on the Death of Her Husband.” 
Sophia was a daughter of the Earl, of Spanish 
Blanks notoriety, and a sister of the lord 
whose extravagance necessitated his parting 
with the Errol patrimony in the Carse. 
Sophia married Viscount Melgum, who was 
the chief victim in the burning of Fren- 
draught in 1630. Lady Crichton was sus- 
pected of setting it on fire. 


Cur auro corrupta lupa est? 


But the burning is a mystery which has 
never been cleared up. Sophia Hay is the 
heroine of the several ballads on the “ Burning 


o’ Frendraught.” 

Sophia Hay, Sophia Hay, 

O bonnie Sophia was her name: 

Her waiting-maids put on her clothes, 

But, I wot, she tore them off again. 

In the version of the ballad in which those 

lines occur, they are followed by four others 
which form the last, the twenty-sixth verse 


of the poem. 


And aft she cried, Ohon! alas! alas! 

A sair heart’s ill to win; 

I wan a sair heart when I married him, 
And the day it’s well return’d again. 


In the notes to Professor Child’s Aadllads, 


vol. v., reference is made to a lingering 
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tradition that Sophia had another lover. By 
some, ‘“‘ Young Tolquhon” is supposed to refer 
to this, and to throw light on the last verse of 
the ballad. The notes are interesting. Norval 
Clyne, one of those mentioned, has, in his 
Romantic Scottish Ballads, some good observa- 
tions on the “ Burning of Frendraught.” 

No. |. is the ‘‘Dirge” of the two victims of 
Frendraught, in Virgilian heroics. There is a 
complaint to the ancestors of Sophia (Hay- 
orum, line 80). The idea of the poem is that 
the old prowess had vanished that repelled 
Roman and Dane, and that gave victory to 
Wallace and Bruce, with whom stood the 
chieftain of the Hays (vol. i. pp. 302, 303). 

The laird of Frendraught’s son was married 
to Alexander Leslie’s (first Earl of Leven) 
daughter. 

In vol. ii. the first poem refers to the Chan- 
cellor. 

Johnston is said to have written an English 
poem on the Earl of Kinnoull (cf. Crawfurd’s 
Chancellors of Scotland). One line speaks of 


That day, when thy brave Ancestor did dye 
His face with Danick blood. 


‘His face” is, in one reading ‘my face,” 
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which would make the Tay speak its rejoicing 
over the victory at Luncarty. 

Maidment gives a full version in his Sco¢¢zsh 
Lilegiac Verses (cf. Sir W. D. Geddes’ Motes, 
vol. ii. p. 98). 

No. Iviii. is on the three blood-red yokes 
of the Hays: “De Hayorum tribus jugis 
sanguineis ’— 

Hostibus, indignum, Cimbris exercitus omnis 
Scotigenum verso terga Leone dabat ; 

Signa Caledoniae spectans incanduit Hayus 

Qui patrios juxta forte colebat agros. Etc. 

It is not only of Hercules’ club and Achilles’ 
spear that the poet is to sing. The rustic 
yoke of the Hays is worthy of glory. 

No. lix. is on Sophia Hay, daughter of the 
Earl of Errol. 

No. xci. is a ‘‘ Funeral Lament” for Francis 
Hay, Earl of Errol. This Earl had an event- 
ful history. He had to do with the Spanish 
Blanks, and took part in attempts to over- 
throw the Protestant faith. He fell under the 
censure of the Church. Dr. Strang of Errol 
had considerable influence with him and a still 
larger influence with his family, including 
Sophia. The poem begins— 


Occidit Hayorum princeps Errolius, orbis 
Nunc desiderium, qui fuit anté decus. Etc. 


‘ 
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No. cxliii. is on Gilbert Hay, son of William, 
Earl of Errol, from 1631 to 1636. Hewasa 
mere child, but gave witness to being a worthy 
son of great sires. His one word was ‘Charles 
and the fatherland.” It is Gilbert who figures 
in the ballad, ‘Lady Errol.” 

No. clxiii. is on George Hay. 

No. cxiv. is a series of ‘‘ Epigrams on the 
Scottish Nobles.” 

Several have links with Carse life. 


Cancellarius. 


Sub Jove liquit humum, spreto Themis aurea coelo, 
Nunc tecum in terris, Haye! tribunal habet. 


Errolius. 


Cui pater Hayorum princeps, Duglassia mater, 
Erroli! virtus est tibi nata domi. 

This is the Earl who succeeded in 1631. 
He attended the coronation of Charles in 
Edinburgh in 1633. The same year he 
received a letter from the Privy Council de- 
siring ‘“‘ That, accompanied with your friends, 
weil horsed, and in good equippage and 
appareil, you prepare yourselffes to meit his 
Maiestie vpon some part of the hie way 
within twa myle of the bridge of Erne, on 
the south side thereof, And to attend his 
Maiesties convoy therefra towards Perth, and 
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that no rascalls, commouns, nor others be suf- 
fered to be in your lordschip’s companie, but 
gentlemen weil horsed and in good equippage. 
Not hindering always the commouns to stand 
upon the gait side and to get a sicht of 
his Maiestie.” He was a brother of Sophia 
of Frendraught fame, and tried to bring the 
doers of the crime to justice. His mother was 
a Douglas. Johnston says of 


Angustus. 
Si velit Angusi victuras dicere laudes 
Duglasiis ortum Scotia dicat avis. 


Another of whom he speaks is the stout- 
hearted Covenanting lord of Castle Lyon. 


Kingorntus. 


Antiqui mores, domus est antiqua Leonis, 
Digna domus domino, dignus ille domo est. 


fy. Hayus, Lrrolit £. 


Nascentem placido te videt lumine Pallas 
Mens apta est studiis, prurit in arma manus. 


Jas. Leo. Kingornit F. 


Despicis Aonidum quidquid non protulit hortus, 
Aonidum, quidquid protulit hortus habes. 


Amongst the patrons of Lord Byron the 
Kinnairds take rank. Byron, it would appear, 
wrote the “ Hebrew Melodies” somewhat un- 
willingly. ‘‘Have I not told you,” he said to 
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Thomas Moore, “‘it was all Kinnaird’s doing ?” 
In the advertisement to them, Byron writes: 
“The subsequent poems were written at the 
request of my friend, the Hon. Douglas Kin- 
naird, for a selection of Hebrew melodies, and 
have been published with the music arranged 
by Mr. Braham and Mr. Nathan.” It was 
also at his request that the ‘‘ Monody on the 
Death of Sheridan,” spoken at Drury Lane, 
was written. The poet originally intended to 
dedicate “Marino Faliero” to Douglas Kin- 
naird. Indeed the dedication was drawn up, 
though in the end it was not used. 

Douglas Kinnaird’s connection with Byron 
was peculiarly close. There are scores of 
references.= to) himjin. the poets. letters: (cr 
also Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, ii. p. 182). 
Kinnaird was his banker. He had a power 
of attorney to sign for Byron. He transacted 
his business with Murray. His house was 
open to the poet, and many a joyous night 
was spent there, in the company of Moore 
and Sheridan. 

Byron had a high regard for Kinnaird’s cap- 
acity. He consulted him constantly, though 
he confesses to having written him some very 
savage letters. In one case, at least, Kinnaird 


t 
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saved him from a needless entanglement. In 
1822 Byron wrote him from Italy, asking him 
to convey an invitation to Southey, to meet 
him either in England, or, as less liable to 
interruption, on the coast of France. Happily 
for the poet Kinnaird refused to forward the 
challenge to Southey. 

With Lord Kinnaird, Douglas’ brother, 
Byron was also intimate. In the ninth canto 
of Don Juan, he alludes to this nobleman 
by name. Kinnaird had been received in 
Paris, in 1814, with every mark of favour, 
both by the Duke of Wellington and the 
royal house of France. During the Hundred 
Days he was, at his own desire, presented to 
Buonaparte. This action and his alleged in- 
trigue with the Napoleon faction, drew from 
Wellington a strong remonstrance, and finally, 
in 1816, he was ordered out of French terri- 
tory by the restored Government. The follow- 
ing year, at Brussels, he made the acquaintance 
of Marinét, whose name had been mixed up 
with the attempt to assassinate Wellington in 
Paris. At first Marinét promised to find the 
Duke’s assailant, but would say nothing when 
he came to Paris. Kinnaird felt keenly that 
Wellington did not protect Marinet from the 
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French police, who, assuming his guilt, put 
him under arrest. Along with the actual 
assassin of the Duke, he was tried. The jury, 
however, acquitted both. 

Byron has a fling at Wellington for his 


action in this matter— 
Oh, Wellington! (or “ Vilainton”)—for Fame 
Sounds the heroic syllables both ways ; 


France could not even conquer your great name, 
But punn’d it down to this facetious phrase. 


I don’t think that you used Kinnaird quite well 
In Marinét’s affair—in fact, ’twas shabby, 

And, like some other things, won’t do to tell 
Upon your tomb in Westminster’s old abbey. 


No member of this noble house seems to 
have caught the fancy of the people more than 
did Lord George, who died in 1878. In part 
traceable to the deep sorrow which again and 
again darkened his home, it was also due to 
the public spirit and philanthropic purpose 
which guided both Lord and Lady Kinnaird. 


His name was watchword through the land 
For generous act and industry ; 
Where’er was need or good to be 
Promoted, there he took his stand. 


The foremost leader of the band 
Of “ Peers” who strove to see the light, 
And, seeing, strove to do the right. 
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J. C. Guthrie’s “The Dawn of Hope” re- 
lates an incident illustrative of the character of 
this member of the house of Kinnaird. 

Amongst the nobility connected with the 
Carse who have made contributions to poeti- 
cal literature, there is Mary Eleanor Bowes, 
Countess of Strathmore. Mr. Jesse Foot, 
surgeon, has written, from thirty-three years’ 
professional attendance, some account of Mr. 
Bowes and of the Countess. Of neither can his 
description be called flattering. At the time 
when he married the Countess, Bowes was a 
widower, and, according to Foot, had treated 
his first wife disgracefully. The Countess had 
become only recently a widow. Her house, 
during the nine or ten months of her widow- 
hood, might. have been called, according to 
the same author, a temple of folly. She 
was learned, but vain; and was freely attacked 
in print, as being like the queen in Hamlet, 
for her conduct in marrying so soon after the 
death of her first husband. 

The Countess is the authoress of a dramatic 
poem, entitled ““ The Siege of Jerusalem.” It 
was written in 1769, and privately printed in 
London five years later, in 1774. At both 
dates, Castle Huntly, or, as it was then called, 

14 
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Castle Lyon, was a residence of the Strath- 
mores. In this piece, she has a passage 
referring to her marriage there. 

Lord Strathmore died at Lisbon in 1776, 
and within a year she married again. Burke 
gives a poem, if it may be called so, which she 
wrote about her gallant wooer. But gallant he 
was not. Their life was wretched. In the 
end she had to leave him; and when he was 
flung into prison, for his misdemeanours, she 
wrote an epitaph which is as full of venom as 
it is lacking in taste or feeling (cf. Surtees, 
fIistory of Durham and Sketch of Lords 
Stowell and Eldon). 

From the curious peep which the Countess 
gives of her early education, in her Cozfes- 
stons, published in London in 1793, we can 
believe that she owed her taste for poetry to 
her father’s training. Amongst other things she 
writes: ‘“‘My father made me speak speeches 
before much company, and get most part of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses by heart, as well as 
Milton, etc.” The glimpse that she gives of 
those days is rather disappointing. Her father’s 
care, she tells us, was directed to improve her 
knowledge, help her health, ete. ‘He incul- 
cated sentiments of generosity, gratitude, forti- 
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tude, duty to himself, and an insatiable thirst 
for all kinds of knowledge. But I never heard 
him once say, to the best of my recollection, 
that chastity, patience, and forgiveness of 
injuries, were virtues; and he was very pas- 
sionate” (p. 52). 

The Countess has preserved a bit of gossip 
about one of the well-known families of Long- 
forgan, the Mylnes of Mylnefield. Mr. Robert 
Graham of Fintry had been conducting a 
dangerous flirtation with the Countess. On 
receiving such an answer as was proper, he 
went, she writes, from Glamis in a pet, and 
being a man of violent resentments (which 
in all instances have turned out against: him- 
self), he directly proposed to Miss Peggy 
Mylne, who always had a penchant for him, 
but whom he had taken every opportunity, 
both in public and private, to abuse in a most 
groundless and violent manner, and to profess 
that he would rather die than marry her; yet 
she consented—they were married suddenly 
without his parent’s consent (pp. 69-70). 

Mrs. Mylne is described as ‘fan admirable 
woman, and universally respected,” and Miss 
Peggy as ‘“‘an agreeable good girl, but with no 
fortune.” Miss Peggy thus became allied with 
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a house that did much for Burns. The head 
of the house was one of the poet’s corre- 
spondents, who describes him as ‘one of the 
worthiest and most accomplished gentlemen, 
not only of this country, but, I will dare to 
say it, of this age.” 


Ill. MISCELLANEOUS 


As the lord of Glamis was lord of Castle 
Huntly, it is not strange that the Carse should 
have a more or less close link with the majority 
of the half-dozen poetical writers of Glamis. 
Mention has been already made of the ‘“ Siege 
of Jerusalem” by the Countess of Strathmore. 
But well-nigh a century before her time, Tyler - 
of Kinnettles, ‘“Presbyter” as he is usually 
described, issueda volume of poems. Its date 
is 1685, and it was published at Edinburgh. 
More interesting to ourselves than his poetry, 
which is rather bombastic, is the glimpse which 
he gives of the great Longforgan laird of 
the seventeenth century, and of life in his 
ancestral home of Castle Lyon (Castle Huntly). 

He thus writes— 

‘‘My Lorp,—Kinnettls, where I have now 
lived these fifteen years past, being in your 
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Lordship’s vicinage, and in view of the smoak 
of the chimneys of your ancient and magnifick 
House of Glamis, having beside the many 
other Favours unworthily enough cast away 
on me; obliged my not being unfrequently 
with your Lordship and your noble family 
there, when I was often honoured to be bid 
see your Lordship at your own lesser but 
pleasanter house of Castle Lyon, some ten 
miles distant hence. I had not seen your 
Lordship there before the beginning of October 
1683, when all the Earth rung the Praise of 
the victorious King of Pole. I remember that 
after a very orderly supper . . . we had a very 
fine and harmonious Consort of Vocal Music, 
and of the great variety of melodious Airs, 
that of ‘Armida’ being frequently called for, 
and still applauded by your Lordship and all 
the hearers, your Lordship wish’t that the 
‘Relief of Besieged Vienna’ might be composed 
to that tone, how soon soever its more exact 
Relation came to this Kingdom. Which upon 
that same condition I then undertook,” etc. 

If the laird of Castle Lyon’s anticipations 
were fulfilled they cannot have been high. 

With Robert Smith, schoolmaster at Glamis, 
we have less to do. The one link that binds 
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him to the Carse is Nicol’s reference to his 
Poems of Controversy (cf. Nicol’s On seeing 
Smith and Cratg’s Bantering Poems). Robert 
Smith was also the author of the Shorter 
Catechism tn Metre. \t is a poor, albeit a 
curious and rare production. Whether Robert 
Smith of Glamis was any connection of Robert 
Smith, Sandy Nicol’s good friend in the 
schoolhouse of Kinnaird, we cannot say. 

Mr. James Cargill Guthrie, born at Glamis 
in 1812, died at Dundee in 1893, was a con- 
spicuous figure in Forfarshire during his long 
and honoured life. For a brief space he was 
the librarian of Dundee Public Library. His 
own literary activity was considerable, and 
such a work as The Vale of Strathmore: its 
Scenes and Legends, is a permanent contribu- 
tion to the illustration of the life of the country- 
side. What is of interest in relation to our 
subject is the picture he draws in Part I. of 
his V2llage Scenes of a well-known son of 
Longforgan Manse, Dr. Lyon, the minister 
of Glamis. Two, at least, of the Longforgan 
Lyons are worthy of remembrance, Margaret, 
the wife of Principal Playfair of St. Andrews, 
the mother of illustrious sons, and the grand- 
mother of still more illustrious grandsons ; 
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and James, who is known as Dr. Lyon of 
Glamis.! € 

The value of Guthrie's lines does not lie 
in their poetical merit, so much as in the 
impression they give of Lyon’s worth and 
ministry. 


And now, in robe of black, was seen 
The man of God, with solemn mien 
The pulpit stairs ascending grave, 

To witness Him who came to save— 
Extend the blessings of His love 

And lead their thoughts to things above. 


Then, ’midst this universal calm, 

He rose and read the sacred psalm 
The preacher, then, with solemn air, 
The Mighty God address’d in prayer ; 
How earnest did he strive and plead, 
Yea, for all sinners intercede ; 

And while he sovereign grace adored, 
A blessing on his flock implored. 


And then he read in solemn tone 

These words of God’s commissioned One: 
“ How beautiful on mountains high, 
When we by faith and love descry 

The feet of Him who joyful sings, 

And tidings swift of gladness brings ; 
Who peace proclaims in heavenly strains, 
Who saith to Zion, Thy Saviour reigns.” 


But the entire description of the communion 


1 Lyon was a picturesque figure. He wore a powdered wig, 
My informant remembers him coming into the parlour with the 
curling tongs—to warm them. His handsome dressing-gown 
was all white with powder. 
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service is a pleasing picture of Scottish re- 
ligious life, and of one who was its public 
exponent— 

Grave, pious, charitable, bold— 


Bold in his mighty Master’s cause, 
Regardless of the world’s applause. 


There are other glimpses of Lyon, and of 
the sorrows that darkened, again and again, 
the manse at Glamis. With one exception 
the whole family died before the parents. 

Lyon died in 1838, his wife in 1840. 

Of this gifted woman a sympathetic picture 


is drawn. 


O! full well 
Was she revered in all that dell 
And loved for deeds of mercy done. 


It seems almost incongruous to turn from 
these pictures to refer to the one song which 
will be permanently associated with Dr. Lyon’s 
wife. I refer to, of course, ‘Neil Gow’s 
Farewell to Whisky.’ Drummond, in. his 
Perthshive in Bygone Days, has a_ chapter 
on Neil Gow and Mrs. Lyon, in which he 
traverses her statement as to the circumstances 
that gave rise to the song, and roundly charges 
her verses with being a mere caricature of 
Neil. Drummond’s explanation is full of 
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interest and of bold assertion. But it is pre- 
carious and unconvineing. There seems no 
reason at all to discredit Mrs. Lyon’s state- 
ment. 

Like his wife, Dr. Lyon appears to have 
been interested in old ballads and_ songs. 
Jervise mentions, in the Land of the Lind- 
says, that he got the curious ballad, ‘The 
Ghaist o’ Ferne-den” from Mr. Harris of 
Ferne, who had it from Dr. Lyon of Glamis. 

In some of his other works, Woodland 
Echoes, for example, Mr. Guthrie has touches 
that carry us to the Carse. In “A Day on 
the Tay” there are glimpses of Elcho and 
Kinfauns, and in ‘‘The Confession,” a sweet 
peep into the manse of Kinfauns, and at 
the surroundings of this “fair terrestrial 
Paradise.” 

More than a passing notice must be given 
of Peebles of Inchture, the ‘“ Poet Willie” of 
the ‘‘ Kirk’s Alarm.” His life is of sufficient 
interest to justify some detail. But here we 
propose simply to speak of his poetry. Born 
at Inchture in 1753, he died in 1826, minister 
of Newton-upon-Ayr. By no stretch of 
courtesy can Peebles be called a great poet. 
Yet he is more than an amateur. What 
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inspiration he had came first from the scenes 
which he loved at Rossie, from 


Tay’s sweet banks and Gowrie’s fertile plain. 


Thirty-five years after he left his early home 
he issued a volume of poems, consisting chiefly 
of odes and elegies. It is a duodecimo of 
176 pages, and was published in Glasgow in 
1810. It contains thirty-two pieces on such 
subjects as ‘““The Forsaken Shepherd,” ‘‘ Ode 
to. the Day Lily “Lo, Fortune,” “ Solitudes 
“Melancholy;;/ sa tumilty, “lope, \“cReaces 
“joy, “Shes, Immortality. cof < the Souly 
“Night, \ete: 

Most of these pieces were written in his 
younger days, and appeared in_ periodical 
publications. His wish was not to seek 
boldness of metaphor and exuberance of 
description, but rather the ‘gentle sweetness 
of Parnell and the amiable simplicity of Gold- 
smith.” As a whole they are juvenile, and 
seldom rise above fair versification. ‘The 
Complaint on the Northern Emigrations” was 
written in 1774, before he was licensed at 
Dundee. Another piece is an ‘Elegy on 
the Death of Miss E. Milne of Kinnaird.” 
She was sister of James Milne, Professor of 
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Moral Philosophy in Glasgow. Another sister 
married Cairns of Longforgan, and became 
the mother of Dr. Cairns of Melbourne. Was 
this an early attachment of Peebles’? 

It ought in fairness to be said, in criticising 
Peebles’ poetry, that every now and then you 
come upon lines which have something of the 
poetic swing in them, and which incorporate 
themselves in the memory the moment they 
are read. He describes Young in “ Night” 
as 


Night’s seraphic bard, immortal Young! 


How sweet he warbled, and how sad he sung.! 


More favourable criticism may be applied to 
the other volume of poetry which he published. 
Though written later it was issued in book 
form earlier—in 1803, and in an enlarged form 
in 1804. This volume is called Zhe Craszs, 
or the Progress of Revolutionary Principles. 
The first hint came to him from Addison’s 
Campaign. Peebles’ volume fills 141 pages, 
with notes swelling it to 192. It is dedicated 
to the Earl of Eglinton, and deals chiefly with 
the French Revolution and the wars that 
followed it. The Carse and the Tay are not 


1Cf. Michael Bruce, Poems on Several Occasions. 
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forgotten, while the daring deeds of one 
whom we almost claim as our own “intrepid 
Duncan,” the hero of Camperdown, are 


loudly sounded— 


Long shall true glory grace his noble name, 
And Lundie’s lake and wilds resound the theme. 
“The Crisis” is an ambitious work, and 
discloses considerable power. Scattered here 
and there throughout the poem are lines that 
might be quoted— 
And fight for peace, till friendship be forgot. 


Speaking of Marie Antoinette— 


A second Mary to the block is given. 


Peebles, however, was scarcely the man to 
treat the French Revolution. His poem has 
little of the lightness and of the vision that 
mark the higher poetry. It is somewhat 
verbose and stilted. But it can be read with 
interest, and will repay perusal. 

Now and then in his poetry Peebles dropped 
a line that excited ridicule. This, for example, 
occurs in his poem on the “Centenary of the 
Revolution ”— 


And bound in liberty’s endearing chain. 


1 The Duncan family originally belonged to Dundee, where 
the Admiral was born in 1731, but acquired Seaside in the 
Carse of Gowrie. 
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Burns in his ‘‘priest-skelping turns” fell foul 
of Peebles, or, as he called him, Poet Willie, 
more than once; and, in the “ Kirk’s Alarm,” 
takes him off for this line. 


Poet Willie, Poet Willie, gie the Doctor a volley 
Wi?’ your liberty’s chain and your wit; 
O’er Pegasus’ side ye ne’er laid astride. 


Ina notes on! page 179 ofS -The Crisis}? 
Peebles gives what he names an adaptation 
to ‘‘modern times ” of Cowley’s ‘‘ Lyric Ode on 
Ps. 114” in the Davzdezs. For Cowley’s work 
he had a high admiration. Rather an amusing 
story is told in connection with it. Not all, 
perhaps, who know the title know what the 
Davidets is. Some of Peebles’ brethren were 
in this plight, and not understanding very well 
what was meant, took the liberty of calling it 
“Dr. Peebles’ Daft Ideas.” 

Besides those two volumes, Peebles printed 
a number of hymns. These were subjoined 
to a volume of sermons issued in 1794. 

Peebles died in 1826. Within a year of 
that event, two men who have since attained 
some distinction were born at St. Madoes. 
One of these was the senior minister of Liberton. 
Dr. Gray was born in 1825. He was licensed 
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by the Established Church Presbytery of 
Perth in 1846, and thus has passed his jubilee. 
Dr. Gray has been successively a minister in 
Perth, Edinburgh, and Liberton. In addition 
to this, he has interested himself in educational 
and philanthropic schemes, and was chosen 
Moderator of the Assembly in 1888. From 
Dr. Gray’s pen have come several volumes— 
Morning Seed ; Jubilee Jottings, a book of 
light reminiscence, but with little relating to 
the Carse, etc. 

In the region of poetry Dr. Gray has made 
but a brief essay. Amongst his university 
prizes was one for a poetical translation of 
some of the Odes of Horace. Professor 
Gillespie of St. Andrews was struck with 
their vigour. He observed that he preferred 
some of them to the translations of Francis, 
but, he added, ‘‘ Remember, poetry and poverty 
are very much alike.” Apparently, the stu- 
dent laid to heart the ominous dictum of the 
professor, for poetry has been the recreation, 
rather than a serious effort, of his life. Such 
songs as he has penned have found their 
theme in passing incidents. These songs are 
quite unpretentious, though they evince deeper 
feeling than his love songs. His piece, ‘““ How 
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did it Happen?” is a specimen of his style, and 
of his philosophy— 

How did it happen? Not by chance, 

For high above our fields of strife 

A watchful God directeth all, 

And shapeth every human life ; 


One just and good is on the throne, 
And doeth all things, He alone. Etc. 


The year after Dr. Gray was born, John 
Young first saw the light. He was educated 
at St. Madoes School. Ere long the’ city 
of Perth drew him, and he became an enthusi- 
astic supporter of some of her interests. Perth 
has been honourably distinguished for her 
interest in literary, scientific, and antiquarian 
pursuits. In the furtherance of this the Carse 
can claim to have shared. The honoured 
founder, in 1784, of the Literary and Anti- 
quarian Society, was Rev. James Scott, who 
before settling in Perth was the minister of 
Kinfauns. During eleven years John Young 
was honorary secretary to the Perthshire 
Society of Natural Science, and was bard 
of its Mountain Club. It was in aid of 
funds for a museum that he published the 
volume of poems which place him amongst 
the singers of the Carse. ‘‘Selina,” which 
gives its name to the volume, is the first and 
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by far the longest piece, being a poem of 
nearly eighty pages. Quite a number of the 
verses were thrown off in connection with 
excursions of the Perthshire Mountain Club. 
Some of them deal with nature, others, like 
‘The Farmer and the Barber” and “ Lum- 
bago,” are humorous; others, again, touch the 
pathos of life; and yet others, take off its 
fashions and philosophy. Of the last may 
be cited ‘“ The Darwinian Theory,” ‘“ The 
Frog Supper,” ‘‘“The Muckle Stane o’ Glen- 
balloch,” a humorous skit on antiquarian lore. 
Quite as interesting for ourselves as any is 
‘*Reminiscence,” a recollection of a childish 
experience, to which is added the writer’s 
reflection over the same scene some forty 
years later. 

A few years ago there passed away one 
who through more than a generation had 
proved himself one of the most successful 
teachers of the science of mathematics in the 
West of Scotland. Dr. John White of Irvine 
Academy was born in St. Madoes in 1807, and 
died in 1896, at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight. Under his tuition some of the best 
mathematicians of Scotland were trained, 
amongst others the present Professor of 


thirty years,—1839 to 1869,—his pupils carried 
off at Glasgow University thirty-six first prizes 
in mathematics and natural philosophy, twenty- 
two second prizes, eight third prizes, and fifteen 
of less value—in all eighty-one. Such a record 
is unique. 

For the present, however, our interest in Dr. 
White is associated with his poetical writings. 

Jottings in Prose and Verse (1879) is a 
volume of nearly three hundred pages. It 
consists of—(1) Miscellaneous prose pieces; 
(2) Jottings in verse ; (3) Songs. Of the mis- 
cellaneous pieces, the first is entitled “A 
steek in time saves nine.” It commences 
with the praise of proverbs. Most of the 
Jottings, some sixty in number, are of this 
proverbial character. Amongst the titles are 
such as these-—-‘‘ Thrift and Fashion,” “ He'll 
sune be a Beggar that canna say Na,” ‘‘ There’s 
aye a bit Dub at ilka ane’s Door,” “ Siller and 
Bocuse, “Aye: Fen’ for Yersel,”’“ Aye Lén’ -a 
Helpin’ Hand,” “Aye Trust and Look Up,” 
‘A Word to Yane and A’,” “To Timothy 
Go-a-head.” In these and others is packed 
a good deal of sound proverbial philosophy 
without any great flights of poetry. 

uD 
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Some of his poems are more tender, e.g. 
‘Oor Last Flittin’,’ “The Flowers of -the 
Glen?-«“ The Wuld) siouse ;at “iame. 2" ©) 
Mine there be just Seven here,” “Adieu to 
Hoddom,” etc. 

The third part of the book consists of 
songs, such as “Come, gird on your Swords,” 
‘‘H[oddom’s Bonnie Woods and_ Braes,” 
‘‘Grannie’s Advice,” “The Land o Cakes,” 
“The Jolly Beggar,” ‘‘There cam’ a Young 
Lass to a Toon i the West,” etc. 

We have indicated already the general 
character of White’s poetry. But it is wider 
in its range than might be supposed. He had 
evidently a loving eye for nature and scenery, 
and something like a passion for Hoddom. 
Thus in his “‘ Adieu to Hoddom ”-— 

I’ve seen the straths o’ Tay and Dee, 
And felt the charms o’ Leven’s Vale ; 


But a’ their hills and classic rills 
Neer brang me joys like Annandale. 


Apart from the glimpses he gives of the 
olden times in his prose, the pieces that interest 
us most are those that carry us back to the 
old home at St. Madoes, and reproduce for 
us something of its humble glory. “My 
Grannie’s Bawbee” is a life picture, with its 
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story of child pride at his ‘“braw ootfit,” of 
his delight over his bawbee and in hearing 
his Grannie’s tales, of plaintive recollections of 
her ebbing life, and of the auld kirkyard where 
her dust was laid. 


I’ve heard her aft, wi’ raptur’d ear, 
Tell Border Tales and Chevy Chase; 
Of Fairies whirring thro’ the air 
Whause capers wild nae eye could trace ; 
Her weirdly strains yet gild my dreams ; 
When fancy deigns to glint on me; 
But bliss I gat on Seraph’s wing, 
Wi grannie’s“bawbee. Etc. 


To the close of his life, White had a tender 


remembrance of his Carse haunts and of the 
‘auld house at hame.” 


The lintie’s haunts we’ve ne’er forgot 
Nor truant rambles on the hill; 

And while we dream o’ glens and braes 
The throbbing heart begins to fill. 


Each year when infant blossoms blush, 
When gowans white and daisies smile, 
When birds are chanting on the boughs 
To childhood’s bowers my heart they wile. 


The burnie trottin’ doon the glen 
Whase birth-place is the dreary wild, 
Suggests delights that’s noo awa’, 
And makes me wish I were a child. Etc. 
It might have been proper to give as a 
specimen of his style one of his proverbial 


poems. But we prefer rather to reproduce a 
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piece whose interest lies in the picture it 
photographs of one of the humble but nobler 
homes of the Carse in the early years of the 
present century. It is called 


THE AULD HOUSE AT HAME. 


The auld house and the goldie lea, 

The broomie knowes an’ rowan tree, 

Whaur aft we roam’d in childish glee 
Will mellow a’ 

Till life’s bit thread sae short an’ free, 
Bracks richt in twa. 


Still mem’ry hovers o’er the biel, 

And fancy greets love’s warm appeal, 

While fervour pure and chasten’d zeal 
Are ever nigh 

To stamp oor flichts, wi’? Nature’s seal, 
A glowing eye. 


Still, in our dreams, we climb the braes, 
Whaur blissfu’ joys hid a’ oor waes, 
And revel ’mang the hips and slaes, 
A’ roun’ the biel, 
Whause charms, tho’ bent by life’s sad foes, 
We'll ever feel. 


Yon lowly cot! whaur first we saw 
The modest worth that gilded a’ 
Life’s weary cares baith great and sma’ 
E’en still allures, 
When joy sae dear upon us fa’ 
Like sunny showers. 


’Twas there we lisp’d oor infant prayer, 
That peace aye brocht, unclouded, rare; 
Till hope a’ darken’d wi’ despair 
And sorrow’s shade, 
Made life’s transparent views wi’ care, 
Retiring, fade. 
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*Twas there we felt the wanton spring; 
*Twas there we heard a’ nature sing 
’ Her hymn o’ praise, her offering, 
Sae modest, free, 
That made the lift wi’ echoes ring 
In harmony. 


There pure devotion daily reign’d, 
That gilded hope and fears restrained ; 
There artless love, alike unfeign’d, 
Lent weakness power, 
While Heaven on us freely rain’d 
Its promis’d dower. 


At early dawn we gather’d flowers, 

*Midst sweet perfumes in sunny showers, 

And spent the day in Eden bowers, 
Without a sigh, 

And felt the bliss 0’ Beauty’s powers 
Rare ecstasy. 


Still wanton fancy likes to stray 

Amang the flow’rets fresh and gay, 

When roun’ the biel the zephyrs play 
In whispers sweet ; 

And fervent love, oor homage lay, 
At Nature’s feet. 


The auld folks aye were scant o’ gear, 

And ne’er were bless’d wi’ meikle lear, 

But still they had what stood life’s wear— 
Guid common sense, 

That brang content, nay, even mair, 
Faith’s recompense. 


Content and peace grew side by side, 

Like blushing flowers at e’ening tide, 

While modest worth and manly pride, 
Man’s noblest crest, 
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Ne’er bent the knee wi’ fawning slide 
E’en to the best. 


Time’s rusty share can ne’er efface 

The glowing charms that love can trace ; 

The childish joys, the fond embrace, 
That still we feel ; 

Nor Fortune e’er in life’s sad race 
Supplant the biel. 


Mention must now be made of two living 
writers, both of whom hail from the Carse— 
the Rev. Peter Anton, minister of Kilsyth, and 
the Rev. James Paul of Lochlee. The former 
has acquired considerable reputation for his 
Masters in ffrstory and England's Essayzsts, 
etc., and is recognised as a capable contributor 
to the magazines and popular literature of the 
day. Like Mr. Anton, Mr. Paul has addicted 
himself to poetry. But his best work, as in 
the case of the minister of Kilsyth, is to be 
found elsewhere. In his volume, US Glenesk, 
he has discussed with appreciation the life 
of Alexander Ross and his famous poem, 
‘“Helenore.” He has brought to light a poem 
by the same author, “ Religious Dialogues or 
Colloquies.” Mr. Paul mentions that there 
are about four thousand lines in ‘“ Helenore.” 
Having gone carefully through the three 
volumes of Ross’ manuscript in the Advocates’ 
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Library, he is of the opinion that the author 
of ‘‘Woo’d an’ Married an’ a’” must have 
written, in all, well-nigh twenty thousand lines 
of poetry. 

The Rev. D. Mitchell of Cramond, a Carse 
man by residence and upbringing, though born 
in Kincardineshire, is also the writer of some 
graceful verses. A native of County Down, 
Miss M. T. Wightman, the authoress of the 
“Faithful Shepherd,’ had many links with 
Knapp, Inchture, and some of her sweetest 
pieces are instinct with the beauty of its lovely 
scenes.) ler poem.) “To the Nioht: Breeze,” 
has been set to music. 

C. S. Balfour, formerly stationmaster at 
Glencarse, issued, in 1890, a booklet entitled 
Poems and Reminiscences of Railway Lrfe, pp. 
46.,~ The first and. best piece:is “The Iron 
Horse,” an account of a journey between 
Dundee and Perth, in the early days of 
railways. The song has a certain ring, and 
proved a popular favourite when it was pub- 
lished. Its chief merit lies in the way in which 
it has preserved the humour of a now forgotten 
situation. The anecdotes in the book are 
inconsiderable. 

The same subject, “The Iron Horse,” was 
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treated by Francis Buchanan in his volume, 
The Crusaders (Perth, 1848). The book was 
dedicated to James Vaughan Allen, Esq. of 
Inchmartine. Allusion has been made already 
to his lines written from Kinnoull Cliff. 
Though not a writer of high distinction, 
Buchanan had a real enthusiasm for the Tay. 
One of his pieces is an “‘ Address to the Tay,” 
after the style of Montgomery’s ‘ Voyage 
Round the World.” Two or three were 
written to describe the changed situation when 
iron horses and steamboats were taking the 
place of more primitive conveyances. In this 
light they have a certain interest. 

No inconsiderable singer, and, in other 
respects, a remarkable man is Galloway Fraser. 
Born at Errol in 1862, he has been contributing 
since his youth to important periodicals, and is 
to-day the acting editor of 77t-Bzts, Woman's 
Lzfe, and other ventures which circulate, it is 
said, to the extent of about a million copies a 
week. Mr. Fraser makes no claim to be ranked 
among the poets. ‘‘It is,” he says, ‘‘many years 
ago since, like Silas Wegg, I dropped into 
poetry, and when I did my verses usually 
found their way into the local papers... . I 
remember I sent a good few verses to the 
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Evening Telegraph over the signature, 
‘Ariadne,’ and these, perhaps, are the best 
things I ever did in the poetical vein. But 
really I am aman of prose and not of verse 
at all, and now, indeed, I am much more 
concerned with the literary handiwork of 
others than I am about my own.” 

Mr. Fraser cherishes with enthusiasm his 
connection with the Carse of Gowrie. He 
writes: “Of nothing am I! prouder than I am 
of the fact that my ‘calf-land’ is the bonnie 
Carse of Gowrie, and that I was baptized in 
the Free Kirk of Errol by the revered minister 
of these days, the Rev. Dr. Grierson.” In 
Who's Who there is a brief sketch of his 
career. 

Possibly his best known song is 


FALLEN LEAVES. 


I stand where evening breezes blow, 

I hear the tinkling streamlet’s flow, 
Meandering in the wood ; 

There’s music in the woodland’s den, 

The winds give voice to Nature’s hymn 
In sad and solemn mood. 


Oft have I stood beneath these trees, 
When grasses kissed the evening breeze 
In glorious summer eves ; 


oo 
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But now I stand when flowers are dead, 
When wintry winds weep o’er their bed 
Amid the fallen leaves. 


Pleasant it was at evening’s close 

To court the shelter of these boughs, 
And dream bewitching dreams. 

High hopes I had, fair as the flowers 

That ever bloomed in fancy’s bowers, 
Or were a poet’s themes. 


Sweet voices spake in this dim wood ; 
I heard songs in the solitude 
Like strains from Fairyland. 
All care and sorrow fled with fright, 
The smiling flowers glowed with delight ; 
But now ’mongst leaves I stand. 


Ah me! how strange a tale life weaves, 
Each heart has had its fallen leaves 
In winter long ago. 
Some weep o’er withered flowers to-night, 
Some lay their dead leaves out of sight ; 
But still life’s stream doth flow. 


Just as I learned the matchless song 

The woods grew dumb—a speechless throng 
In winter’s cold embrace ; 

So loving hearts and dead ones gone, 

Whose souls we just had searched, are flown, 
And hide from us their face. 


Yet as I mourn the leaflet’s death, 
Methinks I feel the summer’s breath, 
And see the flowers once more. 
What though the wocedlands cannot sing, 
I know with joy they soon shall ring 
As I have heard before. 
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What though ’mid fallen leaves we stand, 

In faith stretch forth thy doubting hand— 
He who believes receives. 

Thy withered flower will fairer grow, 

In fields of light thou’lt see it blow, 
When gathered are our leaves. 


Vv 
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Some of the more striking passages in the 
great play of Macbeth are gathered round 
Dunsinane, which, with the country near it, is 
the scene of the story all through the fifth act. 
Shakespeare has been singularly successful in 
suggesting the larger features of the scene, its 
commanding view to Birnam, twelve miles off, 
the isolation and security of “high Dunsinane 
hill,” the strength of its castle, the perils of the 
besiegers. 


Ment. What does the tyrant? 
Catth. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies. 


K. Macbeth. 1 will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam Forest come to Dunsinane. 


Szw. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before’t. 

Mal. ’Tis his main hope. 


239 
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K. Macbeth. Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is still, Zkey come! Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. Etc. etc. 


From the accuracy of his descriptions, it 
has been suggested that Shakespeare visited 
the neighbourhood. Guthrie, in his Wzstory 
of Scotland, gives it as his opinion that he did 
so. Robert Chambers is still more emphatic. 
It is all but proved, he writes, that Shake- 
speare was one of the company of players sent 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1598 to amuse James VI. 
at Perth, and that the: immortal bard thus 
became personally acquainted with the localities 
of the tragedy which he afterwards wrote upon 
the story of Macbeth. Under this impression, 
the traveller will consider Dunsinane as holy 
ground (Pzcture of Scotland, ii. 374). 

Only men, of course, acted until the time of 
Charles 1. Elizabeth’s company was at Perth. 
But it is a hasty conclusion that Shakespeare 
was one of them, although we would wish to 
believe that he both visited Dunsinane and 
stood on the field of Luncarty, whose story he 
has adapted so skilfully in Cymébelzne. Scotus, 
in an article on ‘“ Dunsinane,” in the Perthshire 
Magazine (1891), contends that if Shakespeare 
had actually come, he would have had other 
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touches in his poem with reference to his hero’s 
prowess. According to tradition, Macbeth 
was great as a stone-thrower. Some of his 
“throws” are marked. One covers half a 
mile, the heavy block being called the “ Giant’s 
Putting Stone.” 

Whence the poet drew his stores of informa- 
tion we cannot say. Holinshed, of course, was 
amine. But it has also been surmised that he 
owed much to the work of a famous citizen 
of Dundee, ‘our elegant historian, Hector 
Boethius.” Curiously enough, Shakespeare 
has omitted from treatment one of the passages 
in the legendary story of Dunsinane, which 
is likewise absent from the pages of Boece. 
According to the latter, Macduff did not show 
himself in person at Dunsinane, contenting 
himself with sending workmen to assist in 
building the castle. But one of the most 
vigorous passages in Wyntown is that wherein 
he describes the flight of Macduff from the 
royal hall with no provision for the journey 
save a single loaf. 

Owt off the curt he past and ran, 
And that layff bare wyth hym than 
To the wattyre of Eryne. That brede 


He gave the batwartis hym to lede, 
And on the sowth half him to sete, 


16 
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But delay or ony lete. 

That passage cald wes efftyre than 
Lang tyme Portnebaryan ; 

The Havyn of Brede that suld be 
Callyd intyll propyrté. 


Wyntown associates the incident with Mac- 
duff’s passage of the Earn. It should naturally 
be with the crossing of the Tay. One of the 
ferries on the Tay was, according to a long 
lingering tradition, known as the Ferry of the 
Loaf, which is a fair rendering of Wyntown’s 
expression Portnebaryan, the Havyn of Brede. 
Blind Harry speaks, in the ninth book, of 


Wallace and his men wishing to cross 


Fra the wood havyn to the ferry cald Aran. 


As “‘aran” means bread, Harry was doubtless 
thinking of the Ferry of the Loaf, which is 
believed to be represented now by Cairniepier 
Ferry: 

Scott, in his Zales of a Grandfather, has 
given at some length, and in his most graphic 
style, the story of Macbeth’s flight from Dunsi- 
nane, and his passage of the Tay. 

In his volume, The Queen's Visit, etc., the 
minister of Fortingall recalls for us one passage 
in the story of Macbeth. On the east side of 
Dunsinane, in the parish of Abernyte, there is 
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a huge stone about eight feet long, under which 
Macbeth is said to have been buried. The 
stone is commonly called the ‘Lang Man’s 
Grave.” Knox’s account of the origin of the 
name, in his Basin of the Tay, is that it marks 
the spot where, early last century, a very tall 
man from Dundee was buried. He had been 
at Scone fair, and, on his way home, was 
murdered or committed suicide. His lonely 
grave came to be known as the ‘ Lang 
Man’s Grave.” But the Macbeth legend has 
lingered on, and in his poem Fergusson has 
recited it. 


See eastward rise the Sidlaw range, 
And fam’d Dunsinane’s crest, 

Where Jong ago Macbeth had rear’d 
His castle walls unblest. 


And here, beside the road, the field 
He fought and lost—the last 

Drumbeth, the bloody story tells, 
That height we now have pass’d. 


Along those heights the moving wood 
Of royal Birnam came, 

And soon Macbeth, in sad defeat, 
Had left nor life nor name. 


Macduff and all his vengeful foes 
In keen pursuit were near: 

And to his castle heights, sore press’d 
He sped on wings of fear. 
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His castle walls were batter’d down, 
His fainting friends o’erthrown ; 

And like a guilty thing he fled 
Without nor sword nor crown. 


Afraid to live, his corse he flung 
Far down upon the rock :— 

Thus perish’d he who brav’d unscath’d 
The fiercest battle-shock. 


He rush’d on death—pursued, undone, 
Ambitious guilty slave ; 

Unwept he died—his dust was laid 
Within the Lang Man’s Grave. 


The mention of Macbeth, and of the inci- 
dents referred to, may serve to remind us of 
the large amount of legend and lore that 
belongs to the district. Some of this has 
found its way into poetry, but not by any 
means all. And others, again, amongst Carse 
writers, have found themes in legendary lore 
beyond our border. 

On the face of Kinnoull is a cave known as 
the Dragon’s Hole. According to Marshall, 
it was the haunt of a cruel monster, which was 
slain by St. Serf, through prayer. Wyntown 
sings— 

In Dovyn of devotyoune 
And prayere he slwe a fell Dragowne: 


Quhare he wes slayne, pat plas wes ay 
De Dragownys Den cald to pis day. 


But this story of St. Serf is, like the story of 
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Homer’s birth, attached to too many places. 
At Dunning there is a “ Dragon’s Den,” of 
which a like tale is told. Sheriff Mackay is 
emphatic that the most northerly point reached 
by St. Serf was Dunning, and that the mention 
of his name in other places in Perthshire and 
Aberdeenshire seems due to foundations after 
his death. 

Wallace is said to have hid in the cave at 
times, and others besides him. Thus Adam- 
son, in Zhe Muses Threnodie, makes Ruthven 


and Gall say— 


2 


Within this cove, oft-times did we repose 
As being sundred from the citie woes. 


Adamson further tells how a stone was 


found in it which rendered the possessor 
invisible. 
Mean while our boat, by Freertown hole doth slide, 
Our course not stopped with the flowing tide, 
We need not card, nor crostaffe for our pole, 
But from thence landing clam’ the Dragon Hole, 
With crampets on our feet and clubs in hand, 
Where it’s recorded Jamie Keddie fand 
A stone inchanted like to Gyges’ ring, 
Which made him disappear, a wondrous thing, 
If it had been his hap to have retained it, 
But losing it, againe could never finde it. 


In Plato’s fable, Gyges is represented as a 
shepherd of the king of Lydia, Candaules. 
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Having obtained, miraculously, the possession 
of a golden ring of special virtue, Gyges 
was able thereby to render himself invisible 
at will. In the exercise of this power, he 
first stole the heart of Candaules’s wife, then 
slew the king, and finally usurped the throne. 
The ring of Gyges and the riches of Gyges 
have both become proverbial, allusions to the 
former being fairly frequent. 

Scott recalls the story of Jamie Keddie in 
the Farr Mad of Perth. But the most amus- 
ing account of the Keddie legend is given by 
Richard Franck in his Morthern Memoirs, 
published in 1694 (cf. p. 146—edition, 1821). 

He describes Kinnoull as ‘a mountanous 
place that tantaliz’d the taylor with an invisible 
stone; it’s a pleasant story, but I’m unwilling 
to tell it, lest fearing to draw the maleson of 
the natives upon me.” 

The narrative proceeds: ‘‘In this town of 
St. Johnstons liv’d a pragmatical taylor (as 
taylors, you know, for the most part are), but 
here they call a taylor master-fashioner, for- 
sooth, and that you must know makes him one 
step higher. But to the story. This infatu- 
ated taylor, with some other idle coxcombs, 
in all respects as conceited as himself, went 
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on a certain time to these mountains of Ken- 
nule to search thereabouts for an invisible 
stone that accidently slipt from a stranger’s 
hand, as he carelessly rid along to view the 
country. This strange accident made a horrible 
noise all here about; and all diligence possible 
was used by the taylor and his nitty com- 
panions to find this stone; yet the stone was 
invisible.” 

Amongst those who tried to find it was the 
Lady of Kennule, with her female attendants. 
They went over the hill, stooping to pick up 
every shining stone, asking, as they did so, in 
Scotchey “i seer ye. see, ye, men /till-almost 
everybody see them all.” In course of time they 
became ashamed of the enterprise, and left it 
to ‘‘the indefatigable taylor and his prickear’d 
crew; that day after day so hounded these 
hills as hitherto no church-yard has _ been 
haunted with goblins.” 

One bright day as some townsmen were 
returning from Dundee they spied the tailor 
at work. One dismounted while the others 
passed on. Keeping behind the tailor he 
cried, ‘‘I see ye, see ye me?” Surprised, the 
tailor replied, ‘In fa’,.sir, ]y tro’ 1 see. ye.” 
Pretending to be serious, the stranger jogged 
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along with the tailor till the latter picked up 
a stone, “confidently bleating aloud to the 
townsman,' ‘I see ye,sir; see yeomer? “an 
gude fa’, sir, no,’ the townsman replied, ‘ where 
are you won, sir, I can no see ye?’ ‘I am 
here,’ quo’ the tailor, ‘and can ye no see 
me?’ ‘I would you were anywhere,’ the 
townsman replied, ‘so that I could but tell 
where to find ye. And, smiling to himself, 
looks another way, then repeats it again, ‘ But 
whar shall: Tofind' yer" «« Now for ‘certamy 
quo’ the tailor, ‘I have got the stone, by which 
means, beyond measure, I’le inrich myself, for 
I have tryed all ways to do it without a court 
of conscience.’” 

Franck goes on to describe the tailor’s feel- 
ing, how he could go where he liked, stand 
where he pleased, take what he desired, and 
not be seen. ‘To convince the world, I'll 
strip,” he said, “and go naked through the 
town.” Humbugged by the stranger, and 
fancying himself invisible, the poor tailor ad- 
vanced towards St. Johnston, to find himself 
mobbed. ‘The boys lashed him with switches, 
those at a distance flung stones, and thus, in 
a somewhat cruel fashion, he was convinced 
that he was visible. 
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Adamson’s poem was published in 1638. 
Franck’s journey was made within less than 
twenty years, for, though not published till 
1694, he tells us that it was writ in the year 
1658. Sir Walter Scott, in the 1821 edition 
of the Wemozirs, mentions in a note that the 
legend is also narrated by one of the Italian 
novelists, and was likely ‘the original invention 
of some Norman azseury.” But it must have 
been associated at an early date with Kinnoull, 
where many a merry May gathering took place 
in the times of the Papacy. The editor con- 
cludes: ‘It is not unlikely that the trick put 
upon Jamie Keddie (Adamson fortunately has 
retrieved from oblivion the hero’s name) was a 
jest arising out of the humours of the festival.” 

In the same volume there is a curious tale 
of witches, who were busy when Franck was 
fishing in the loch beside the Loch of Lundy. 
Franck does not seem to have known what to 
make of them, nor whether to believe in their 
existence or not. 

Hard by Kinnoull is Kinfauns, around which 
also has gathered a considerable lore. Some 
of this it is tempting to recite, and our local 
poets, at least, have essayed less inviting 
themes. But meantime we must limit our- 
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selves to what has formed the subject of song. 
Amongst others, David Millar has preserved 
the legend of the falcon. He is also the author 
of a weird piece entitled 


THE PRIEST O' KINFAUNS. 


O, did ye ne’er hear o’ the Priest o’ Kinfauns, 

Wi’ his black gown an’ beads, an’ his lang skleeny hauns, 
His thin sallow face, and his big bricht e’en, 

The whilk their marrows were never seen? 

Did ye never hear tell how he fastit an’ prayed, 

How mony ghostly visits he paid 

To Elcho nuns, in their straits an’ their stauns— 
What a godly man was the Priest o’ Kinfauns ! 


The Priest he fastit, the Priest he prayed, 

Yet few kent weel what he did or said ; 

He sleepit the day an’ he waukit the nicht, 

An’ he countit the stars till the morning licht. 

But though he was holy as holy could be. 

Nane liket the Priest wi’ the big black e’e; 

Though clad lke a saunt, an’ tho’ free wi’ his aums, 
What a fearfu’ man aye was the Priest o’ Kinfauns. 


He gae to the puir, but he gae wi’ a growl, 

Or a look that gaed cauld to a puir body’s soul ; 

He prayed for the sick, an’ he prayed for the sair, 
Till the hale an’ the thrivin’ were trembling wi’ fear. 
Though his shrivin’ was short an’ the penance but sma’, 
Yet his shrive-days were sad days to ane an’ to a’; 
But how they were sae still there’s nane understauns— 
What a terrible man was the Priest o’ Kinfauns! 


The Priest never smiled, an’ he ne’er shed a tear— 
To him were alike baith the bridal an’ bier; 

Av’ he girned at the thunner when a’ fouk were feared, 
Nor cared for the lichtnin’ ae hair o’ his beard. 
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Though the wicked he shunned, yet he sneered at the 
gude, 

An’ though often he prayed, yet he ne’er kissed the rude; 

While his e’en seemed to lauch as he said the Commauns— 

What a wonderfu’ man was the Priest o’ Kinfauns ! 


It was said through the country, an’ a’ thocht it true, 
That the langer the Priest lived the better he grew: 
For late an’ for lang, baith at mornin’ an’ mirk, 

He prayed to the Virgin for hours in the kirk. 

An’ often the wanderer, whan a’ thing was still, 

An’ the last streak o’ daylicht had sunk o’er the hill, 
Would hear in’t strange soonds like the singin’ o’ saums— 
What a marvellous man was the Priest o’ Kinfauns! 


That ouk the fair Beatrice frae Elcho was missed, 

Nae sister sae bonny the rude ever kissed, 

He prayed to the saunts baith the day an’ the nicht 
For the peace o’ her soul, or the place o’ her flicht, 
Till it’s said that the Virgin, his faith to reward, 

Cam doun in the e’en to that eerie kirkyard, 

Nor left him till da’ in was gray on the lawns— 

What a high favoured man was the Priest o’ Kinfauns! 


But what she then tauld him there’s nae ane can tell, 
But strange were the soonds an’ the sichts that befel ! 
Ae day, as the e’enin’ gae place to the mirk, 

Wild screamin’ and lauchter were heard in the kirk ; 
An’ twice at the winnock, could fowk trust their e’en, 
An eerie licht blazed an’ a lady was seen! 

The trials o’ the godly there’s nane understauns— 
What a sair wrastlin’ man was the Priest o’ Kinfauns! 


It’s strange! owre the parish nae e’e closed that nicht, 
An’ the dogs yaufft an’ youl’d till the grey day-licht, 
An’ yet there was little on earth or in air, 

O’ sicht or o’ sunde, to breed terror or care ; 

The bairnies a’ sabbit, an’ kye at the sta’ 

Shuk wi’ fear till the swyte ow’r their hurdies did fa’, 
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An’ horse quat the stake, spite o’ bridle an’ bauns— 
There was ne’er sic a nicht near the kirk o’ Kinfauns! 


Neist mornin’ the dew-drops glanced thick on the lea, 
An’ sweet sang the wee birds on ilka green tree, 

A’ thing luk’t the same, but the kirkyard was gane, 

An’ priest, kirk, or kirkyard, were never mair seen ; 

But a wee loch shone clear on the place whaur they stude, 
An’ a wull-duke already was soomin’ its flude. 

Fouks may say what they like; but, for houses an’ launs, 
Few ere would coont kin wi’ the Priest o’ Kinfauns! 


Between Elcho and the Hospital of Seggie- 
den there was, naturally, a good deal of coming 
and going. There is said to have been a 
subterranean passage between them. Robert 
Chambers says that, in former times, when 
the roads were swampy, there was an extra- 
ordinary number of subterraneous passages in 
Gowrie and its neighbourhood. This, we 
imagine, is exaggerated language; but it may 
be pardoned to a writer who wittily writes 
of those passages, that it must really have 
been felt as a great comfort by one about to 
undertake a journey on a bad day, at once to 
escape the horrors of land and sky, by ¢aking 
the low road. 

Chambers was well acquainted with the 
superstitions and legends of the Carse. To 
one of the latter, relating to a deadly feud 
between two brothers about a lady whom both 
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loved, he alludes in his lines /z the Album at 
Kinnatrd Castle— 

And in the neighbouring bosky dell 

Imbibe the lymph from Spinky Well, 

Where, as old legends fondly prove, 

A knight once died for lady’s love. 

No one has entered with more spirit and 
appreciation into the legendary lore of the 
Carse than Spence. Of this class of poems, 
his finest piece is “A Legend of Kilspindie 
Castle” >-ibutsan “A .lale “of the: Sidlaw 
Fairies,” “The Genius of Linn-ma-Gray,” 
“The Lost Piper,” etc., he has photographed 
the features of Carse scenery, as well as 
depicted some of its legendary life. 

The ‘Legend of Kilspindie Castle” is the 
story of its doom. 

Through jealousy, Lord Huston had become 
estranged from his wife, Dame Huston. The 
climax is reached when Lord Huston, who has 
gone out to hunt on Gascon Hill, is brought 
to a pause by his courser that would not go 
further, for spear or whip or blow. 


Beside him stood unseen 
(Not heard but for a sigh), 
The lovely lady clad in green,— 
A green no man can dye. 


The green lady was Lady Huston, who 
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reproached him for his cruelty, and closes the 
interview with the ominous words— 


But, for thy jealousy unjust, 
When bursts on thee the conquering foe, 
Thy battle blade shall mock thy trust, 
And feeble hands shall lay thee low ! 


Kilspindie weirdless lang has been, 
And weirdless lang shall be; 
On it no fortune blink shall shine 

Till generations three. 


Thy fame shall fail, and thy towers decay ! 
She said, and shrieking shrunk away. 


Thereafter, Lady Huston might be seen on 
the hills, leaving her solitary cell to play with 
the children the Fairy Game. But she never 
went near Lord Huston. 


Yet, for his jealousy unjust, 

' When burst on him the foe, 

His blade in battle mocked his trust, 
And frail hands laid him low. 


And yonder roofless, ruined hall, 
Which once had turrets high, 

Where shieldless, pegs yet stud the wall, 
Holds sooth her augury. 


Spence belonged to a group of men who, 
about fifty years ago, did something to enrich 
local literature by preserving, in prose or 
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metrical form, traditions and superstitions of 
the shire and the country. Of these, the most 
famous is Mr. R. S. Fittis, whose contributions 
to Scottish, notably to Perthshire, history, are 
remarkable, both in number and fulness of 
information. Of the others, may be named, 
D. G. (Gorrie) and George Hay. The latter, 
especially, in ““The Witch Tree” and in 
‘“ Robbie Curr’s Reminiscences” of the fairies, 
witches, water-kelpies, and brownies, has given 
us descriptions and snatches of songs which, 
to the student of Carse lore, are invaluable. 


Skim the kail, bonny May, wi’ the new laidle— 
Lay by the skinnin’s—be thrifty and tenty. Etc. etc. 


One of Spence’s representations is of the 
mythical mermaid of Daleally. George Hay 
has a brief song of this mermaid— 

Oh now I am so free 

As the blue waves of the sea, 

And to ither seas I'll hasten away; 
And the mermaid that sang, 


On Dallela braes sae lang, 
Shall never mair come back to the Tay. Etc. 


Yet another local writer, David Mitchell 
Smith (born at Bullionfield in 1848), has put 
into metre the legend of the stones that 
bear the name, ‘The Deil’s Stane.” One 
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of these may be observed almost within a 
stone’s-throw of Mr. Smith’s birthplace, and is 
known as “‘ The Paddock Stone.” This curious 
boulder, which is said to have been thrown 
from the hills of Fife by Satan when he saw 
the walls of Dargie Church begin to rise, lies 
within the Greystane grounds. A break in 
the encompassing wall, which is crossed by 
an iron railing, exposes it to view. Smith’s 
verses on “ The Deil’s Stane” do not refer to 
the Paddock Stone. Nevertheless they recall 
something of the legendary lore that belongs 
to them all, and for this aspect their author 
has a special fascination. A goodly number 
of Mr. Smith’s poems have been gathered 
together by the author, and published under 
the title, Hazy City Chimes; a Book of Verse. 
In all, there are over a hundred pieces. The 
range of his subjects is considerable, and 
touches most of the great fields of human 
interest. His eye is keenest for the pathos 
of common life, but his soul grows warm at 
the song of the lark and the music of the 
trees, and his heart beats strong for freedom. 
Perhaps his most pathetic piece is ‘‘ Nelly, the 
Match-Girl” (a poetical reading), written in 
the manner of Mrs. Sewell. 
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We reproduce 


THE DEIL’S STANE. 


Eh, bairns! siccan cantrips the muckle deil played 
In the gruesome days langsyne, 

Whan’s huifs were heard on the laich hoose-taps 
An’ his voice 7’ the roarin’ linn. 


This grey stane beddit i’ the glack o’ the glen, 
Ance lay on the heich hill-tap ; 

An’ roond it at nichts, i’ the licht o’ the mune, 
The deil he skirled an’ lap. 


An’ ance on a time, whan the win’s blew lood 
He lifted it whaur it lay ; 

An’ lauched as he held it in his het luif, 
Syne whumilt it doon the brae. 


O, muckle he lauch’d an’ lood he skirled, 
An’ doon the hill spank’d he ; 

But whan he stoopit to lift the stane, 
’Twas firm as a rock 7’ the sea. 


“ Ho, ho!” quo’ the deil, “sae I canna lift up 
A stane flung by my richt haun’! 

But here let it rest ; what the deil canna do 
Is no in the pooer o’ man.” 


An’ he danced roond an’ roond, an’ lauched an’ skirled, 
Whaur the grey stane’s lyin’ the noo ; 

‘“‘Havers o’ grannie?”—weel, the deil’s sair mis-ca’ed, 
But this, bonnie bairns, is true— 


That the big stane o’ his ugsome pooer 
He has flung on the sauls o’ men, 

And nowther oor strength nor the deil himsel’ 
Can lift it up again. 


| 
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As a better specimen of Mr. Smith’s power, 
” and 


we give his pictures of “Autumn 


“ Winter.” 
Autumn. 


Old Autumn came in the night-time, 
Ruddy faced, with auburn hair ; 

A keen-eyed carle singing 

Weird songs, through which went ringing 
The music of some despair. 


He came in clouds of hoar-frost 
And squatted among the woods ; 
Through leafy aisle and chancel 

He went, with his magic pencil 

At work in the solitudes. 


And through the tangled orchard 
And up o’er the garden wall 

He clomb in exultation 
Spreading a revelation 

Of beauty, by hut and hall. 


And out on the breezy moorland 
His strange, ragged form was seen; 
Over the hills and valleys, 

And down in the leafy alleys, 

Had the quaint old artist been. 


And so he wrought and triumphed 

In the glory he unfurled ; 

And he cried—“ Come, read my story ; 
This painted allegory, 

Hung on the walls of the world.” 


The sun looked out in wonder 
The dull amber clouds behind, 
As you stand in dim amazement, 
And suffer a strange abasement, 
In presence of some great mind. 
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I waited and watched beside him, 
And saw him laid in his grave, 
For winter came and slew him, 
Into the red dust threw him, 

And called him a vaunting knave. 


Winter. 


The beauteous Autumn is captive 
To Winter, the grim Norse King. 
In rich attire he found her, 

Threw his cold arms around her 
And called her a tender thing. © 


A gloomy old man is Winter, 
And in his bannerless halls 

Are melodies weird and thrilling, 
And ghostly pictures filling 

The low leaden-coloured walls. 


I passed his dark dominions, 
All barren and bleak and bare, 
And in the desolation 

I thought the wide creation 
Was grappling with its despair. 


The robin piped on the hawthorn, 
Defiance was in his song ; 


The brook, as if stirred by an angel, 


Rippled a solemn evangel 
The reeds and rushes among. 


I saw, in the dusky twilight, 

The shadows creep down the glen ; 
I heard the winds hallooing, 

Like huntsmen swift pursuing 

The bearded fox to his den. 


The naked trees in the forest 
Uplifted their lances bare, 
Like a famished army haunted 
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By hunger, standing undaunted— 
Braving the wintry air. 


And I knew that in the struggle 
Grim Winter would vanquished be ; 
For I heard a whisper, stealing 
On the wings of the wind, revealing 
That the captive would be free ; 


That Spring would break the fetters, 
And Summer fling wide the door ; 
And, in her robes resplendent, 

Fair Autumn in the ascendant 
Would walk the world once more. 


Two of our local writers have given us 
versions of legends which belong to other 
parts of the county. Amongst the well-known 
ballads relating to Perthshire, one of the 
most famous is ‘The Weary Coble o’ Car- 
gill.” The ballad describes the love story 
of David Drummond and Jeanie Low, and its 
tragic end. Drummond was the butler at 
Stobhall, Jeanie was the belle of Ballathie. 
All went well till the fickle youth began to 
pay court to a new love at Kercock Ha. As 
she watched him night after night rowing over 
to Kercock, Jeanie’s heart was blown into flame 
by that dread demon jealousy. She resolved 
to destroy him. Taking an auger with her, 
she went to the creek where Drummond had 
anchored his barge, and riddled the bottom of 
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it. Not long after, she heard the voice of her 
false lover singing to himself as he tripped 
along to the boat from Kercock. In a moment 
he was in and out on the swollen river. First 
one cry and then another broke the midnight 
gloom. Jeanie repented of her crime, but it 
was too late. The coble sank in mid stream, 
with David Drummond in it. Jeanie’s fate 
was not less tragic. From that night she lost 
her reason. Such is briefly the story. 

Motherwell, in his AZzustvelsy, has inserted a 
version of the ballad which, he says, he got 
from the lips of an old woman in Cambus- 
michael. In certain respects the modern 
version is an improvement, no reason being 
given in the earlier poem, for Jeanie’s boring 
the coble. 

James Beattie, of Leetown, has attempted 
to tell the story, or perhaps, to be more 
accurate, has given us a version of it, which 
is said to have been got from the lips of an 
old man. Be this as it may, some of its lines 
are distinctly successful. 


’Twas twa white hands that bored the boat, 
And let the water in; 

And one young heart hath vengeance smote, 
All for that deadly sin. 
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’Tis Jeanie Low her hands that wrings 
The weary night and day— 

’Tis she the wild sad song that sings, 
All on the banks of Tay. 


O she hath drank the bitter cup 
Of punishment her fill— 

Unsweetened with one honey-drop 
The living heart to heal. 

And a’ for boring o’ the boat, 
The Coble o’ Cargill. 


The other piece is from the pen of Young 
of St. Madoes, and is called ‘The Rockin’ 
Stane.” This stone (there are others, like the 
rocking stone of Balvaird in Glenfarg) is on 
the top of Craig-y-barns near Dunkeld. It is 
about twenty feet in length, ten in breadth, and 
six in.thickness. It rests now on three small 
supports; but at a distance it has, writes 
Mr. Young, ‘‘somewhat the appearance of a 
mammoth tortoise. It tapers at the end like 
a pivot, and certainly conveys the idea that if 
ever it did stand on that end it would rock.” 
Young’s poem is the legend of ‘The Rockin’ 
Stane.” 


O “ Rockin’ Stane” o’ Craig-y-barns, 
That sits on sma’ stanes three, 
Ance rocked upon a pivot end, 
A tale o’ dool hae ye. 


The tale is briefly this. Not far from Craig- 
y-barns three sisters lived. A sprightly knight, 
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Sir Reginald, fell under the spell of these 
‘“‘winsome sisters.” 


Sir Reginald o’ courtly mien, 
And ancient pedigree, 

Had honest purpose in his heart, 
But fickle mind had he. 


At first he lo’ed the stately Maud, 
The auldest o’ the three, 

And then the pawky Adelaide, 
And then fair Marjorie. 


And as his fickle fancy flit, 
He met them ane by ane, 

On starry nights aneath the moon, 
Beside the “ Rockin’ Stane.” 


Ilk thocht hersel the ane beloved, 
And thocht nane else but she; 

But sune the fickle Reginald 
Leant maist to Marjorie. 


On telling her eldest sister, Maud, that Sir 
Reginald had betrayed her, Marjorie was met 
with scorn by her stately sister— 

“Sir Reginald ne’er thocht 0’ you, 

He’s mine, and mine alane” ; 
and slamming the door, Maud went out, vow- 
ing that her sister Marjorie should never see 
her again. Turning in her sorrow to Ade- 
laide, she was met with the reply— 


“ What? speak ye o’ Sir Reginald? 
He’s mine, and mine alane.” 
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Bereft of kin and friend, Marjorie was flung 
into deep woe. 


But though unwatched by kith or kin, 
The fairies vigils keep, 

Inspire her thochts when she’s awake, 
And soothe her when asleep. 


At length the anxious hour arrived, 
The fairies were at l:and, 

And bore the babe and her awa’ 
Wi’ them to fairy land. 


And as they gaed the ha’ door shook, 
And through’t a sough has gane— 

An eerie sound that seemed to say, 
“Dool fa’ the ‘Rockin’ Stane.’” 


Next night Sir Reginald had made a tryst 
with Adelaide to meet him at the “ Rockin’ 
Stare. : 

A fairy came and whispered— 


“To-morrow meet me, Maud, 
Beside the ‘ Rockin’ Stane.’” 


She went—only to find Sir Reginald and 
her sister. 


But suddenly the sky did lower, 
Anon cam’ heavy rain, 

The lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, 
And shook the “ Rockin’ Stane.” 


And wrath gave way to fear—baith clung 
To Reginald wi? main— 

A terror-stricken group they stood, 
Beside the “ Rockin’ Stane.” 
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A “Rockin’ Stane” indeed that nicht, 
It rocked sae to and fro, 

For fairy hands were rockin’ it, 
And doomed its overthrow. 


Then through the storm a voice was heard, 
The voice of Marjorie, 

“Dool to the fickle Reginald, 
My sisters, dool to ye.” 


The lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, 
And nearer, louder grew ; 

The lightning struck the spot they stood 
And petrified them through. 


Wild rocked the stane, and instant fell 
Upon the cruel three, 

And rests upon them to this day 
A warnin’ aye to be 


To fickle-minded Reginalds, 
And selfish maidens vain ; 

A’ ye that are that way disposed 
Think o’ the “ Rockin’ Stane.” 
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—_o— 


Tue Carse singers cannot be said to have 
touched their highest flight in celebrating God 
and truth. Here, as elsewhere, scores have 
tried their hand. Many of their pieces are 
creditable, yet, as a whole, they lack the 
beauty and thought which would give them 
permanence. 

Amongst the more curious must be placed 
the work of Peter Hay, a descendant of the 
great family of Errol. 


Hayus, ab antiquis nobile germen avis. 


He became laird of Nether Durdie in Kil- 
spindie in the year 1600, though he is possibly 
better known as Hay of Naughton. 

Two volumes of some note came from his 
pen. The earlier of these has a Latin address 


to King James v1. in elegiac verse, from which 
269 
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we have just quoted a line. In the second 
volume, ‘‘The First Blast of the Trumpet,” 
Hay has made a bolder effort in poetry, this 
time in the vernacular. The poem, which 
extends to between three and four hundred 
lines, is called ‘“‘An Heroicke Song in Prayses 
of the Light, most fitting for the Nightes 
Meditation.” It is impossible to read the 
poem without being conscious of its strong 
religious aim. Hay wanted to exhibit creation 
in its several orders, making ‘‘A mutual and 
mighty melody,” and sounding forth the glory 
of God’s majesty. 

Like so much of the poetry of the age, 
Hay’s poem is full of curious conceits. The 
choristers, for example, are represented as 
singing in the four chief parts of men. The 
Alto angels celebrate God’s providence. 

The Tenor by the voice of saints resounds, 
The praises of His sanctity they sing; 


And this eché from stage to stage rebounds, 
Holy, holy is our Almighty King! 


The Bass is tuned by harmon’ of the spheres: 
The sweet consent that we see them among 

The true characters of His wisdom bears, 
And learned hold them vocal in their song. 


The Halleluiah of the Church militant 
Mounts up to make the Counter-Bass perfyte, 


é 
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With lofty strains of music resonant 
His goodness and His mercy they indite. 


The subtle alchemist can separate 
The quintessence, and make it to ascend; 
So are the Church’s prayers alembicate 
By that great Sprite who doth her still defend. 


Amongst those who exercised their gifts 
in writing Scripture songs is Robert Lowrie, 
or Lawrie, son of Joseph Lawrie, minister 
of Longforgan from 1630-35. From the 
Assembly Records of 1650 we find that ‘the 
Commission, understanding that Mr. Rot 
Lowrie has taken some paines in putting the 
Scriptural Songs in Meter, they therefore 
desire him to present his labours therein to 
the Commission at their nixt meeting.” What 
happened further, we do not know. Possibly, 
we have lost little. But Lowrie was a man 
of some note. Being the only Edinburgh 
minister who conformed, he was nicknamed 
“The Nest Egg.” He became Bishop of 
Brechin in 1672. 

From Nicol’s pen (the quondam teacher at 
Abernyte) has come a goodly selection of such 
work. Nicol’s book is in two parts. The 
first contains comical poems on several sub- 
jects; the second, serious poems. The latter 
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includes the Book of Ecclesiastes in metre, 
verses on the most remarkable men and 
women mentioned in the Bible, hymns, and’ 
meditations, etc. The reader has only to 
read Nicol’s rendering of Ecclesiastes xii., 
‘“Remember now thy Creator,” alongside of 
the English version to know where the poetry 
lies. If the critic will brand his work as 
doggerel, it still cannot be denied a certain 
merit, and is valuable, moreover, as marking 
life and thought a century ago. 

Peebles of Inchture has appended to a 
volume of sermons a collection of seventeen 
hymns. These, it may be frankly said, were 
scarcely worth printing. Again, however, we 
need to remind ourselves that they are but a 
small part of his poetical work, and, as in 
Nicol’s case, help to reveal a life of local 
interest and the thought of a bygone century. 

Round the well-known name of Macduff, 
minister successively at Kettins, St. Madoes, 
and Glasgow, three or four volumes of verse 
gather. Of these, the earliest, ‘‘ Wells of 
Baca,” was written at Kettins in 1847. This 
little volume is marked by all the qualities 
that distinguish Dr. Macduff’s work, a certain 
tender feeling and pleasing nature, sweet 
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rather than strong, yet not unmanly. The 
[OW ells-jof ssBaca, owas te - issued.-at .St. 
Madoes. 

In some respects more interesting to our- 
selves is Altar Stones, published by the 
minister of St. Madoes in 1853. This is a 
collection of thirty-one hymns, in which “ words 
and scenes of sacred association—‘ Stones of 
Remembrance,’ have been made suggestive 
of thought for each day of the month.” 
Amongst the subjects are “Pentecost,” ‘‘Bethle- 
Hein, inal. Bethanys: “Kedare.< Pisgah,” 

In later years there came from the same 
pen Curfew Chimes and Gates of Praise. 
Their author is also responsible for the selec- 
tion of poems descriptive of the seasons and 
of the beauties of nature, which has been 
recently edited by his daughter. The volume 
is called 7he Chorus of Creatzon. 

Dr. Macduff made no claim to be regarded 
as one of the hymn-writers of the time. And, 
assuredly, for edification, his songs and hymns 
will not compare with the sweet singing of 
Wesley and Cowper, or of Bonar and How. 
But to many they have been a source of comfort 
as they have been a channel of edifying thought, 
and two or three of the hymns in Altar Stones 

18 
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are familiar enough in certain places of wor- 
ship— 

“© do not, Blessed Lord, depart”; the 
missionary hymn, “ Hasten, Lord, that Morn 
of Glory”; and the well-known hymn on 


“Christ's Second Coming ”— 


Christ is coming ! let creation 
From her groans and travail cease. Etc. 


In its final form this hymn is to be found 
in Gates of Praise, a small volume of original 
hymns and poems which takes its title from 
the first piece. 

Mention has been made already of White’s 
Jottings in Prose and Verse. Here and there 
a sacred poem or hymn is to be met with, but 
nothing of any special merit. A similar 
criticism may be passed on most of the 
corresponding work of Dr. Anderson of 
Kinnoull. Such pieces as “ Whom the Lord 
loveth, He chasteneth,” ‘‘The Fountain of 
Life,” Advice to a Young Christian,” are 
without distinction. 

Two or three of his pieces, however, have 
found their way into sacred collections, and 
are likely to give him a more lasting place 
amongst writers of sacred melody. In Autumn 
Leaves, 1893, there are ten pictures of Palestine 
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which present with quiet effect some of the 
most striking incidents of the Bible. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution 
of this kind came from the pen of an Inchture 
minister. Even in times when very modern 
hymns are captivating the fancy of our people, 
few are unfamiliar with the Forty-ninth Para- 
phrase. Yet not all who know it are aware 
that it was written by Mr. Randall, who was 
minister of Inchture from 1738 to 1770. 

The paraphrase was contributed to the 
1745 collection. It remained practically un- 
altered in that of 1751. Before the authorised 
collection was issued in 1781 it was slightly 
altered, the changes being ascribed to Cameron. 
Most of these changes are good. Of Cameron’s 
work, as a whole, it may be said that his 
alterations are more happy than his original 
work, his two paraphrases, the fourteenth and 
seventeenth, being amongst the least suc- 
cessful. 

Although it does not pretend to much, 
Randall’s hymn has effectively proved its 
merit by securing for itself a place in every 
Scottish heart, as a worthy celebration of the 
Christian grace of charity. 

This does not, however, exhaust the con- 
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tribution of the Inchture minister in relation 
to the Paraphrases. For the subject was 
raised into public prominence by an overture 
from the Presbytery of Dundee, of which 
Randall was a member, and, in 1744, he was 
appointed a member of the Committee on 
Paraphrases by the General Assembly. On 
the same committee was Mr. James Ogilvie, 
a former minister of Inchture, whose son wrote 
the Sixty-second Paraphrase. 

We are of the opinion that we owe to Mr. 
Randall a still more fruitful service in this busi- 
ness. Amongst the most valuable pieces in 
the collection are those of Philip Doddridge. 
To him we owe Nos. ii, xxxii., xxxix., Ix. 

The prevalent idea is that it was likely 
through Colonel Gardiner or Mr. Blair of 
Athelstaneford that Doddridge’s hymns found 
their way into the Scottish collection of 1745. 
We venture the suggestion that it was through 
Mr. Randall, who was an active member of 
the committee. The evidence seems con- 
clusive that the paraphrase, “O God of 
Bethel,” was an original hymn by Doddridge, 
and not merely a hymn suggested by that 
of Risdon Darracott, whom George Whitefield 
called ‘‘The Star of the West.” Darracott’s 
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hymn, “O God of Bethel, whose kind Hand,” 
was certainly written in 1741, but although 
Doddridge’s did not appear until 1745 it 
is dated in his MS. 1736-37. 

Darracott was a student of Doddridge at 
Northampton, and his life-long friend. The 
last visit Doddridge made before he set out 
for Lisbon in 1751, where he died within a 
month, was to Darracott. So much we have 
said, in order to make clear the intimacy that 
existed between Mr. Doddridge and Darracott, 
and the very fact that when Darracott began 
his ministry, and entered on domestic life in 
1741, he penned a hymn which did not, as we 
think we have shown, give rise to Doddridge’s, 
but was itself founded on a hymn written by 
his master and friend, which was lingering 
in his memory, and influencing his life, is 
a witness to his acquaintance with, and his 
appreciation of, the work of Doddridge. Now 
we know further that Mr. Darracott had a 
deep regard for Mr. Randall. Williams of 
Kidderminster describes Darracott as Randall’s 
‘good brother.” We have Darracott’s judg- 
ment on one, at least, of Randall’s schemes. 
And Doddridge, who was amongst the in- 
timates of Darracott, was evidently, from the 
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correspondence that remains, a fersona grata 
to Mr. Randall, and one with whose work 
he was familiar. 

It may be mentioned that Doddridge’s Free 
Thoughts on the Most Probable Means of 
Reviving the Dissenting Interest, first printed 
in 1730, was re-issued as a kind of appendix to 
Randall's Tracts Concerning Patronage, in 1770. 

For the sake of local association we repro- 
duce the paraphrase, as it came from the 
minister of Inchture. 


I. 


Tho’ all men’s Eloquence adorn’d 
my sweet persuading Tongue, 

Tho’ I could speak in higher Strains 
than ever angel sung ; 


ie 
Tho’ Prophecy my Soul inspir’d, 
and made all Myst’ries plain : 
Yet, were I void of Christian Love, 
these gifts were all in vain. 


Ill. 


Nay, tho’ my Faith, with boundless Pow’, 
evn Mountains could remoye ; 

I still am nothing if I’m void 
of Charity and Love. 


IV. 


Tho’ with my Goods the Poor I fed; 
my Body to the Flame, 

In quest of Martyrdom, I gave: 
evn this were all in vain. 
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VWs 


Love suffers long, Love envies not; 
but Love is ever kind: 

She never boasteth of herself 
nor proudly lifts the Mind. 


VI. 


Love no unseemly Carriage shows, 
she bears no selfish view ; 

But lays her own Advantage by, 
her Neighbour’s to pursue. 


VII. 


Love harbours no suspicious Thought : 
is patient to the bad: 

Griev’d when she hears of Sins and Crimes, 
and in the Truth is glad. 


VIII. 


Love beareth much, much she believes ; 
she hopes still for the best: 

Love still with Meekness doth endure, 
Tho’ much with Hardship prest. 


IX. 


Love still shall hold an endless Reign 
on Earth, and Heaven above ; 

When Tongues shall cease, and Prophets fail, 
and every Gift but Love. 


Here all our Gifts imperfect are, 
but better Days draw nigh, 

When full Perfection’s Reign shall come, 
and all these Shadows fly. 
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XI. 


Like Children here we speak and think, 
whom childish toys amuse ; 

Our Souls, when they to Manhood come, 
will slight their present Views. 


XII. 


Here, dark and dim, as thro’ a Vail, 
is God and Truth beheld : 

Then shall we see, as face to face, 
and God be all reveal’d. 


XIII. 


Faith, Hope and Love, now dwell on Earth 
and Earth by them is blest ; 

But Earth and Hope must yield to Love: 
of every Grace the best. 


XIV. 


Hope shall to full Fruition rise, 
and Faith be Sight, above : 

These are the Means, but this the End: 
for Saints for ever Love. 
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THERE is often, as Trench has observed, a 
world in a word. ‘The sayings of a country- 
side frequently preserve the wit and the poetry 
of its life; whilst in a couplet or rhyme there 
may live a lengthy and thrilling tale. A 
proverb such as “A’s fair at the ba’ of Scoon” 
is a story in epigram. Chamébers’s Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland has preserved a good deal 
of the quaint and sometimes whimsical lore 
that gathers round places and families, super- 
stitions and observances, natural objects and 
amusements. Scottish literature is compara- 
tively rich in collections of proverbs. In Fife, 
it seems, the first collection was made. The 
kingdom is notoriously celebrated for such 
sayings. Sheriff Mackay has shown how much 
of its life and history is wrapt up in them. 


The Carse is but a small portion of Perth- 
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shire, and beside those of Fife its sayings will 
seem few. They are enough, however, to 
warrant us speaking of them as lighting up 
the life and history of the district. Such 
sayings and rhymes as have been preserved 
speak of places and families, of people and 
their ways. More than one is attributed to 
Thomas the Rhymer. 

Several of these sayings gather round the 
Tay. Some of them can scarcely be said to 
fall within the scope of this chapter, but they 
are too closely allied to it to permit us to pass 
them. One of the Rhymer’s alleged pro- 
phecies runs— 


When Dee and Don shall run in one, 
And Tweed shall run in Tay, 

The bonnie waters o’ Urie 
Shall bear the Bass away. 


According to tradition or history, Perth was 
one night, in r2to, all but destroyed by an 
inundation of the Tay. A Gaelic prophecy 


foretells that it will be wrecked again by the 


river— 
Tatha mhor na’an toun 
Bheir [’ scriob lom 
Air Peairt. 


‘Translated— 


Great Tay of the waves 
Shall sweep Perth bare. 
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That Perth has suffered from flooding is 
certain. That its danger has seized the fancy 
of the rhymers is equally so. Lithgow sings of 
“Perth’s outragious Tay” (cf. Dr. Friend’s 
inscription on Wade's bridge at Aberfeldy, 
“tmadignantt Tavo”). Another sings— 

Says the Shochie to the Ordie, 
“Where shall we meet?” 


“At the cross of Perth 
When a’ men are fast aslecp!” 


Anent this, Chambers records a tradition that, 
‘“‘on the building of the old bridge, the cross of 
Bertha was taken down and built into the 
central arch, with a view to fulfil, without 
harm, the intentions of the Shochie and Ordie, 
and permit the men of Perth to sleep secure 
in their beds.” 

Another prophecy about the Tay predicts 
for Perth, and indeed for the Carse, a different 
fate. 


St. Johnstoun ere long in the Hielands will be, 
And the saut water scarcely will reach to Dundee ; 
Sea-kivert Drumly will then be dry land, 

And the Bell Rock as hich as the Ailsa will stand. 


Drumly is a sand-bank still nearer the 
mouth of the Tay than the Carse. Appear- 
ances all go to show that the Carse of 
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Gowrie was once an estuary and that the sea 
has receded. -When it recedes still further, 
when the salt water scarcely reaches Dundee, 
the fate of Perth and the Carse will be what 
the rhyme sings. 

A strong tradition lives that the present bed 
of the Tay is not its ancient one. It is said to 
have flowed at the foot of the Sidlaws, and to 
have united with the Earn, not very far from 
Invergowrie. This is not the place to deal 
with the question. In support of it, however, 
there is frequently quoted a couplet attributed 
to Thomas the Rhymer— 


The stannin’-stanes o’ Semmidoes 
Be-sou the River Tay. 


This is not true now, but it is as likely as 
not that the couplet was made to give currency 
to the tradition. Semmidoes is, of course, a 
corruption of St. Madoes. The form is fre- 
quently used still. Forbes, in his Kalendars 
of Scottish Saints, records a somewhat similar, 
but even more marked, example of such cor- 
ruption—Semirookie: “Aug. 16, 1237—Under 
this corruption we find the popular designation 
of a chapel dedicated to St. Roque, just 
outside the east gate of Dundee.” Lauder, 
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in his Journal, uses the form Semirogues 
Chapell. ¥ 

It may be assumed, from the number of 
Inches in the district, that the Carse was at 
one time an estuary whose watery expanse was 
broken by frequent islands—Megginch, Inch- 
martin, Inchture, etc. This seems to have had 
a fascination for the late Dean Stanley, who 
was more than once an honoured guest in the 
Carse. One day he went with Mrs. Drummond 
of Megginch, Dr. Alexander Laing of New- 
burgh, and some others to Lindores. Dr. 
Laing happened to ask Mrs. Drummond why 
her property was not called Melginch. On 
which the Dean inquired what the name meant. 
Laing replied—the bare island, maol=bald or 
bare, without foliage; and zzzzs, an island or 
place of pasture. The Dean made no remark ; 
but later in the day, when the party had re- 
turned to Megginch, he repeated the following 
lines which he had composed :— 


Bleak, bare, and bald an island stood 
Above old Tay’s wide weltering flood ; 
No tree, no shrub, no floweret crown’d 
The precinct of this barren ground. 


But now how changed that dismal scene— 
All deck’d with ever-varying green ; 
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The darksome yew, the gladsome rose, 
The alley’s shade, the bower’s repose. 


So still may Melginch, rude and bare, 
Give way to Megginch, sweet and fair ; 
The softened word its story tell, 

And break its own transforming spell. 


Yet another saying about the river and 
Carse is credited to Thomas. Not far from 
the old church of Dargie, in the waste ground 
that lies to the south of it, are two boulders, 
known as the Goors, the Gows, the Ewes, or 
the Yowes of Gowrie. Of these, Thomas 
sings— . 


When the Yowes 0’ Gowrie come to land, 
The day o’ Judgment’s near at hand. 


So late as the beginning of the century the 
Yowes were within high-water mark. When 
Robert Chambers published the Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland in 1826, he wrote that 
the prophecy obtained “universal credit among 
the country people. In consequence of the 
natural retreat of the waters from that shore 
of the firth, the stones are gradually approach- 
ing the land, and there is no doubt will 
ultimately be beyond flood-mark. It is the 
popular belief that they move an inch nearer 
to the shore every year. The expected fulfil- 
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ment of the prophecy has deprived many an 
old woman of her sleep, and it is a common 
practice among the weavers and bonnet-makers 
of Dundee to walk out to Invergowrie on 
Sunday afternoons simply to see what pro- 
gress ‘the Yowes’ are making.” 

Sayings about the people cannot be said 
to flatter them. Finlay Farquharson has a 
piece called “Tailor Whin,” the first verse 
of which runs— 

There’s curious fouk in mony a place, 
In Fowlis, Lundie, an’ Collace, 


But the queerest of the curious race 
Is brawlin’ Tailor Whin, O. 


Apropos of Tailor Whin, a saying which 
was rife in the Carse, as in some other parts, 
may be quoted, ‘It will not do for the tailors,” 
The tailors who went from house to house 
plying their trade were generally regarded as 
rather fastidious about their food. So, when 
it chanced that anything uninviting was set on 
the table, it was said, “It will not do for the 
tailors.” 

In his /ottzngs in Prose and Verse, White 
records an early recollection of one of those 
tailors in the neighbourhood of his birthplace 
near Inchcoonans. Our friend the tailor had 

19 
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duly taken his place at the table, and was 
anticipating a treat. Having begun to stir 
the broth, he found it rather thin. To the 
amazement of the landlady, he rose suddenly, 
and threw off his coat and waistcoat. On the 
good woman asking him what was the matter, 
he replied, ‘‘ Nothing very particular; I was 
just going to have a dook for a pea.” 

More than one wit seems to have looked 
upon the people of the Carse as “curious 
fouk.” Earl Patrick of Strathmore gives a 
melancholy description of the tenantry of 
Castle Huntly about 1684—‘‘a race of evill 
doers, desolate fellowes, and mislabourers of 
the ground.” A well-known proverb of some 
antiquity speaks of “The Carles o’ the 
Carse.” 

William Lithgow, the traveller, writes in a 
work published in 1628, of the fertility and 
beauty of the Carse, but follows it up by 
saying: The inhabitants being only defective 
in affableness and communicating courtesies of 
natural things, whence sprung this proverb— 
The ‘Carles (that is, Churls) of the Carse.” 
Carle, at the time, was an epithet of reproach. 
The kirk session records of Perth mention 
how, in 1575, Thomas Malcolm was dealt with 
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for calling Thomas Brown loon and carle, and 
fined 6s. 8d. for the offence. But compare, for 
a complimentary use of it, ‘‘ The canty carles o’ 
Dysart.” 

Pennant, a century later than Lithgow, has 
preserved a still more abusive saying about the 
people, that ‘they want water in the summer, 
fire in the winter, and the grace of God all the 
year round.” Unfortunately, no one can claim 
that the water supply of the Carse was in time 
past of the best. Yet we would believe that 
the pungency of the satire in the third clause 
arises from the truth of the satire about water 
and fire. There is, however, at least one other 
rhyme which takes off the rather bibulous 
habits of one part of the district. These are 
the lines— 


Grace and peace cam’ by Collace, 
And by the doors o’ Dron; 

But the caup and stoup o’ Abernyte 
Mak’ mony a merry man. 


Chambers describes Dron as a parish to the 
south of Perth. But is this so? There is a 
hamlet of Dron near Dron Chapel, in Long- 
forgan. Dr. Andrew Bonar, who was at one 
time minister of Collace, made this brief note 
on the rhyme. It ‘“‘refers to such days as 
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those of Mr. Ramsay, when godliness flourished 
in Collace; and when probably some godly 
man was also in Dron, which lies near, being 
part of Lundie now, though then itself a parish. 
Abernyte had at one time four public-houses, 
though it is about the smallest parish in 
Scotland, and a market too, where drinking 
abounded.” 


There is another verse in this local rhyme— 


The muckle pat o’ Abernyte, 
The jordan o’ Inchsture, O, 

The bonnie bells o’ Forgan, 
And Rossie riggs sae dear, O. 


We do not know the special point of the line, 

‘The bonnie bells o’ Forgan.” In the popular 

rhymes of the country there are frequent allu- 

sions to bells. We have, for example— 
Glasgow for bells, 


Lithgow for wells, 
Falkirk for beans and pease. 


St. Johnston’s bells is a well-known expression. 
In the poem, ‘“ Albania,” we have the lines 
(167-9) that speak of 


Perth, 
Whose evening bells the roving Highlander 
Hears sweet. 


Amongst other defects which candid friends 
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have discovered in the people of the Carse are 
the phlegmatic temperament in the men, and 
“glaikerie” in the women. Glaik is a common 
word in Scottish sayings. 

To play the glaiks with one. 


To get the glaik. 
To hunt the glaiks. 


Glaikerie means light-headedness or giddiness, 
and, as descriptive of women, suggests coquettish 
lightness. Austin knew something of the glaik- 


erie that is condemned. Francis Buchanan 
has a song commencing 


Maids o’ St. Johnstoun are braw, braw, 


in which he takes off their glaikerie; and Duff 
in one of his poems writes— - 


O, wad ye listen to a sound advice 
Ye’d quite your glaikery, an’ at last be wise; 


The lad that likes you for your duds o’ braws 
Will soon detest you, and perhaps hae cause. 


Reference has just been made to the expres- 


sion, ““Catles’ 6 the Carse.”  *‘ Carles” is 
sometimes used in a very different sense. 
There is a well-known phrase: “If ye come 


on Hogmanay, I'll gie ye your carles.” The 
‘“carles” were the small presents—generally 
cakes, specially baked about Yule — which 
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were made to the singers who often went 
from door to door. The word is a corruption 
of carols—happy blithe songs. It was applied 
specially to the songs of Yule and Hogmanay, 
and thence it was transferred to the gifts 
that rewarded the singers. “If ye come on 
Hogmanay, I'll gie ye your carles.” It is, of 
course, a relic of old custom in Roman Catholic 
times. In Shetland, ‘‘carl” is applied to a 
loose song. 

Of other Church customs, and of the influ- 
ence of her schools, traces linger on here as 
elsewhere in some of the rhymes and games 
of the children. From a later time and 
struggle was drawn the local name that used 
to be common for Scots and English, viz. 
King’s Covenanter. 

Few sayings seem to gather round the great 
families of the Carse. Archie Douglas of 
Kilspindie was a ‘red Douglas”; at Evelick 
and at St. Madoes there were some of the 
“light Lindsays”; and at Inchmartin, for a 
time, a “bold Leslie.” The ‘handsome 
Hays” is a well-known expression. The 
handsomeness is reported especially to have 
marked the Errol branch of the family. 
Walpole writes with enthusiasm about. the 
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“noble figure” of the Earl of Errol at the 
coronation of George Il. 

As to the origin of the name Hay, a quaint 
if rather grotesque story is told. There is 
still, at Slains Castle, a stone. which is said 
to be the very stone on which Hay rested 
after the struggle at Luncarty. He was very 
weary; and, yielding to quick respiration, 
found relief in the sound ‘‘ Hech, heigh.” Being 
softened into Hay, this is said to have origin- 
ated the family name. On hearing him, the 
King said— 


““Hech, heigh, say ye, 
And Hay shall ye be!” 


The ancient slogan of the Hays is said to 
have been, “Holleu MacGaradh,” and later, 
eVhertiay) the: Tay!” 

The destiny of the family is associated in 
a saying, attributed to Thomas the Rhymer, 
with a certain oak, on which the mistletoe is 
growing. For the meaning of these lines 
Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough may be consulted. 
They run— 

While the mistletoe bats on Errol’s aik 

And that aik stands fast, 


The Hays shall flourish, and their good grey hawk 
Shall nocht flinch before the blast. 
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But when the root of the aik decays 
And the mistletoe dwines on its withered breast, 
The grass shall grow on the Errol’s hearthstane, 
And the corbie roup (= croak) in the falcon’s nest. 
In one of the reputed MSS. of the 
Vestiarium there is a_ reference to the 
Myselto, but it is pronounced to be a late 
interpolation. Allan, in his “ Lines Written 
upon Coming in Sight of the Coast of 
Scotland,” has an interesting allusion to it. 


And sooth there was a time, howe’er ’tis now, 

O’er thy wide realm they held the regal sway. 

The blood which yet beneath this breast doth flow, 

Was from thy Stuarts drawn in olden day: 

But with their race all! all! is fallen away— 

Yet mourn I how my name withstood their foes? 

Cursed had it been to fail them in the fray, 

Aye in their weal it shared as in their woes, 

And aye the misle spray shall blend it with the rose. 

Allan has a lengthy note on the “misle 
spray,” part of which may be quoted, from its 
local interest. 

‘“Among the low country families the badges 
are now almost generally forgotten; but it 
appears by an ancient MS., and the tradition 
of a few old people in Perthshire, that the 
badge of the Hays was the mistletoe. There 
was formerly, in the neighbourhood of Errol, 
and not far from the Falcon Stone, a vast oak 


of an unknown age, and upon which grew a 
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profusion of the plant: many charms and 
legends were considered to be connected with 
the tree, and the duration of the family of Hay 
was said to be united with its existence. It 
was believed that a sprig of the mistletoe cut 
by a Hay on All-hallowmas Eve, with a new 
dirk, and after surrounding the tree three 
times sunways, and pronouncing a certain 
spell, was a sure charm against all glamour 
or witchery, and an infallible guard in the day 
of battle. A spray gathered in the same 
manner was placed in the cradle of infants, 
and thought to defend them from being 
changed for elf-bairns by the fairies. Finally, 
it was affirmed, that when the root of the oak 
had perished, ‘the grass should grow in the 
hearth of Errol, and a raven should sit in the 
falcon’s nest.’ The two most unlucky deeds 
which could be done by one of the name of 
Hay was, to kill a white falcon, and to cut 
down a limb from the oak of Errol. When 
the old tree was destroyed I could never learn. 
The estate has been some time sold out of the 
family of Hay, and of course it is said that the 
fatal oak was cut down a short time before. 
A white rose is the badge of the Clan Stuib- 
hard” (p. 337, Bridal of Cablchairn). 
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In the light of family developments, to 
which we have referred, we may hope that 
the prophecy has found a new fulfilment— 


And aye the misle spray 
Shall blend it with the rose. 


Mr. Gurney alludes to some of these sayings 
in his Record of the House of Gournay (p. 577). 
But he is not prepared to attach much cred- 
ence to Hay Allan’s statements. 

Scott, in the Lair Maid of Perth, puts into 
the mouth of Sir Patrick Charteris, the knight 
of Kinfauns, a couplet which may be quoted 
as almost proverbial. They were spoken to 
the Glover and his daughter Catharine. 


To horse, and fear not for your quarters ; 
They thrive in law that trust in Charters. 


Henry Wynd’s fighting has also become 
proverbial: “Every man for his ain hand, as 
Henry Wynd fought.” 

Scott puts it: “To fight for your ain hand, 
like Henry Wynd” (see note to Rod Roy). 

The well-known phrase, ‘St. Johnstoun’s 
ribbons,” is likewise associated with the doings 
of one of the lairds of Kinfauns. During 
the Reformation struggle, the Queen Regent 
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had installed John Charteris of Kinfauns as 
Provost of Perth. His tyranny, and the 
exactions of the Queen’s troops, at length 
became so galling to the Protestant inhabit- 
ants of the city, that the leaders of the Con- 
gregation resolved to master the garrison, 
and to secure the liberties of the people. 
After the loss of Perth in 1559, the Queen 
determined to make for Stirling and to seize 
the passes of the Forth. To defeat this de- 
sign, Argyle and the Lords started from Perth 
with three hundred citizens, who, stung by the 
severity of Kinfauns and the French advisers 
of the Queen, had pledged themselves to 
prosecute the cause of the Reformation and 
of freedom, or to perish in the enterprise. 
In order to show his resolution, each of the 
three hundred put a rope round his neck 
instead of ribands, thereby meaning “that 
whoever deserted the colours, should certainly 
be hanged by those ropes.” Whence arose 
the proverb, ‘St. Johnstoun’s ribbons.” 

Adamson, in 7he Muses Threnodie, describes 
the incident at length (cf. Cant’s edition, 1. 
117-26, 134-6). 


Thus, our St. Johnstoun’s ribbon took the name, 
Whereof we have no reason to think shame. 
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‘St. Johnston’s tippet” is used much in the 
same sense. “I doubt I'll hae to tak the 
hills wi’ the wild whigs, as they ca’ them, 
and then it will be my lot to be shot down 
like a maukin at some dyke-side, or to be 
sent to heaven wi a St. Johnstone’s tippet 
about my hause” (Zales of my Landlord, 
ll. 158). 

For long, to deserve a St. Johnston’s rib- 
and, was locally as elsewhere applied to one 
who was thought to deserve the gallows. 

Before we pass from St. Johnston things, 
we may recall the phrase, ‘St. Johnstoune 
Dykes.” 

What Coleridge calls the grand old ballad 
of Sir Patrick Spens has been claimed to 
belong to, or, at least, to be associated’ with, 
several parts of the country. Scott mentions, 
in the ‘ Minstrelsy of Scotland,” that the 
concluding verse differs in the three copies 
of the ballad he had collated. The common 
form of the last line is 


Half ower, half ower, to Aberdour. 
Scott was inclined to put the scene not 


in Fife but in the north, where, in a voyage 
from Norway, a shipwreck would be most 
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likely to take place. He tells us, however, 
that one of the manuscripts reads— 


At the back of auld St. Johnstoune Dykes. 


The phrase is interesting, but still more is 
this link with a famous ballad. 

A curious rhyme or saying connects itself 
with the lairds of Seggieden. A drinking- 
horn is in the possession of the family, of 
which the story is as follows. On_ his 
accession to the estate, the heir was expected 
to empty the horn at a draught. The guests 
were wont to cry at the time, ‘Sook it out, 
Seggieden ; though it’s thin, it’s weel pledged.” 
After finishing the draught, the laird had to 
blow a whistle at the bottom of the horn. 
This done, he proved himself worthy to 
follow his ancestors. The ceremony wound 
up by each of the guests drinking a hornful 
in turn. 

The horn is straight and tapering. It is 
over a foot deep, and has a number of rings 
round it. 

The Threiplands of Fingask are generally 
understood to have come from Peeblesshire, 
where Wallace is said to have vanquished 
the English. The following rhyme has noth- 
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ing to do with the Carse, but it may be 
quoted from its connection with the Threip- 
lands— ; 


Glenkirk and Glencotha, 

The Mains o’ Kilbucho, 

Blendewan and the Raw, 

Mitchelhill and the Shaw; 

There’s a hole abune the Threipland 
Would haud them a’! 


The “hole abune the Threipland” is said 
to have been a cave where the occupants 
of the above-named farms took shelter in the 
times of the persecution. According to Blair, 
Wallace fought a fierce but successful battle 
with the English near Threipland. 

But it is with Jacobite times that the 
romance of this family is associated. Most 
ingenious were some of the artifices of the 
Stuart partisans, to keep the letter of loyalty 
to the throne whilst pledging their own 
favourite sentiments. A common toast was 
“The King!” accompanied by a gesture 
towards the decanter, which meant ‘‘ Over 
the water.” 

Sir Stuart Threipland was especially feli- 
citous in his manner of remembering his 
principles. Every day, at dinner, the first 
glass of port was drunk, ‘““To the Land of 
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Cakes—and the Right Steward to deal 
them.” 

To the last, the heart of the picturesque 
old hero warmed to the thought of the Stuarts. 
When told by his servant of the peace of 
Amiens, he was heard to whisper— 


“There'll never be peace till Jamie come hame.” 


Of his mother, who was not less heroic nor 
devoted than he, two manuscript receipt books 
are still preserved. The one is inscribed— 


KATTREIN SMYTH, 


Book of Rerpts, 


Begovne the first of June 
1692. 


This book is mine if ye wolld know and Letters tuo I .will 
you show the one is K, ane letter bright the other is S in all 
men sight if ye cane joyn them Cuninly to know my name ye 
may then try but if ye chance to spell amiss Look doune beloe 


and ther it is 
KATTRIN SMYTH. 


The Dundee and Perth district has suffered 
more than once through the ravages of the 
plague. Perth was scourged with it in 1512, 
1585, 1608, 1645, etc.; Dundee in 1646. In 
1585, 1427 persons died of it at Perth, about 
one-fourth of the inhabitants. One of the 
sorest visitations seems to have been that of 
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1645. (It was bad elsewhere. In Edinburgh, 
it obliged the university to remove to Lin- 
lithgow for some months.) The pestilence 
‘not only raged in the town, but was severely 
felt through the adjacent country, — great 
multitudes in the neighbouring parishes dying 
of it. Three thousand of the inhabitants 
died of it during that time, besides many who 
died afterwards, it not ceasing for several 
years, though not raging with such violence. 
It almost depopulated Perth.” The Perth 
churches were shut from August 1646 to 
January 1647. The Carse did not escape 
the scourge. By November 1645 it had 
reached Baledgarno, and _ was sufficiently 
threatening to move the Magistrates of Dun- 
dee to seek to check it’ A minute runs: 
“17645, Nov. 4. The Council being informed 
that there is infection at Ballegerne, thocht 
fit that Bailie George Broun and Robert 
Stirling shall ride there and try the condi- 
tion of the same, and see ane solid course 
taken for preventing the spreading thereof.” 

The plague was: stayed, but only for a 
time. Ere long, Dundee was attacked by 
the cruel foe. 

But it is thought that the old prophetic 


rhyme may perhaps have arisen about this 


time. 
Between Sidlaw and the sea 
Pest or plague shall never be. 


About the plague, another incident may 
be mentioned. On Shandry Hill there is a 
mound known as the Lady’s Grave. The 
story is that, in the stress of a stroke of the 
plague, Miss Bruce of Fingask suddenly left 
her home for Perth, carrying all her jewels 
with her. She had not got further than the 
Shandry when she succumbed, and, accord- 
ing to practice, was buried where she fell. 
A short time ago a hasty examination of 
the mound was made, but without result. 

It is, however,, more likely that it is a 
saying associated with some holy well. The 
Rev. Dr. Gregor, in his otklore of the 
North-East of Scotland, quotes a somewhat 
similar couplet about St. Olaus’s Well in 
Cruden, Aberdeenshire. 


St. Olav’s Well, low by the sea, 
Where pest nor plague shall never be. 


In Mr. Mackinlay’s Folklore of Scottish 
Lochs and Springs, several examples are 


cited to show that immunity from the ravages 
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of the plague was frequently attributed to the 
healing water of certain wells. In Perthshire, 
for instance, it used to be believed in Popish 
times, and even later, that no one who had 
been baptized with the water of Trinity Gask 
Well would be attacked by the plague (pp. 
105-106). 

Within the bounds of the Carse there are 
several wells to which virtue has been ascribed, 
the Lady Well, and Tranty Well, or Trinity 
Well, in St. Madoes. 

We are aware of no sayings about the pinch 
of famine that has, once and again, been felt 
in the Carse. But, in his Scottzsh Dictionary, 
Jamieson refers to a word which he would 
link with one such time. Dearth-Cap is 
“the name given in the Carse of Gowrie to 
a species of fungus which in its form resembles 
a bowl, or what is in S. called a cap, con- 
taining a number of seeds. It must have 
received its name from its being supposed 
to afford a supply in a time of scarcity.” If 
Jamieson is correct, it is interesting. But is 
it not more likely that it was called the 
Dearth-Cap simply because it itself was the 
witness that it was a bad year? 

In Scotland the weather has been as fruit- 
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ful a subject of rhyme and saying, as it still is 
of conversation. In many of these there is 
both wit and grit. The south-country expres- 
sion for a stormy day, ‘‘A day amang the 
dockens,” is quite admirable. Few, if indeed 
any such sayings, are peculiar to the Carse. 
But one hears the better known sayings of the 
country quoted. I have been struck, after 
going through an English book like Denham’s 
Collection of Proverbs and Popular Sayings 
relating to Seasons, Weather, and Agricut- 
tural Pursuits, or such other works as those 
of Chambers, Hislop, and Kelly, to find how 
many of their rhymes and saws can be caught 
in the Carse, sometimes, of course, in an 
abbreviated and slightly varied form. Thus, 
the time-honoured phrase and fallacy ‘“A green 
Yule maks a fat kirk-yard,” is sometimes put 
“A green Yule maks a red kirk-yard.” 
Among the pithy words employed about the 
weather, one of the most forcible is “ glou- 
sterie.” It is ‘ glousterie” weather, or, it is a 
‘“‘slousterin” day. ‘‘Glousterie” means un- 
equal weather, rainy at one time, blowing and 
blustering at another. From its position, the 
Carse has many a “glousterie” day. Many 
a time, in winter and spring, it looks as if the 
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wind had a day ticket; and as if, after speed- 
ing boisterously one way in the morning, it 
sped as boisterously at night in the other. 


The west wind always brings us rain, 
The east wind blows it back again. 


April and May, it is said, are the keys of 
the year. But March and May especially are 
watched with anxious interest. There is a 
firm belief that 


March dust and May sun 
Makes corn white, and maidens dun. 


In Italy, the peasantry speak of mad March. 
Here, I think, it is rather May that is dis- 
trusted. Nor is this wholly without reason. 
For the May storm is treacherous and disas- 
trous. First, there comes in early spring the 
“Tuquhit Storm”; next, about the time of the 
‘borrowing days,’ comes the ‘“‘ Gowk’s Storm.” 
This was the name given to the days of tem- 
pestuous weather which swept the country 
about the time of the first appearance of the 
gowk or cuckoo. It is, generally, a short 
storm. When the Marquis of Argyle was 
executed, his son endeavoured to obtain the 
favour of Clarendon, and was led to believe by 
the minions of that nobleman, that, if he could 
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raise a thousand pounds, it might be secured. 
Whereupon Argyle wrote to Lord Duffus, that, 
provided he could raise a thousand pounds, he 
would be able to secure protection from Clar- 
endon, and that in that event he hoped the 
present would prove only a “gowk” storm. 
The Carse peasantry have been wont to 
speak, under their own names, of these storms. 
But they have always spoken in a still graver 
fashion of the cow-quake (locally, the coo- 
quak), which marks the month of May. The 
cow-quake is more properly the name of a 
sickness among cattle than of a storm. When 
first turned out to the fields the cows and 
cattle had to be carefully watched, as, owing 
to the chilliness of the weather, they were 
liable to a special form of sickness. On 
the east coast of Scotland, generally, the 
name was transferred from the sickness to the 
cold easterly winds that caused it, the disease 
itself being called “blasting.” Of this time 
the Carse peasantry stood in special dread. 


Come it early, come it late, 
In May comes the cow-quake. 


Speaking of storms, we are tempted to refer 
to the expression, “St. Causnan’s Flaw,” 
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although it cannot be said directly to belong 
to-the Carse. ~St. Gausnan, or St: Gousland) is 
Constantine (the later), to whom the Church 
of Kinnoull is dedicated. Flaw is a blast of 
wind, but came to be applied to a storm of 
snow. “The falls of snow which generally 
happen in March all over Great Britain is (are) 
in this neighbourhood” called St. Causnan’s 
Flaw (P. Dunnichen, O.S.A., i. 422—N.S.A., 
Forfarshire, 152.—Forbes’ Kalendars of the 
Saznts). 

There are certain landmarks where the 
weather-wise read infallibly the coming day. 
Of these, Norman Law is one. Here and 
there, too, on the higher lands of the Carse, 
Craigowl and Collielaw may be seen peep- 
ing. ‘‘Lundy lads,” who just shake hands 
with our hillmen, are watchful of their 
moods. 


When Craigowl puts on his cowl, 
And Collie-law his hood, 

Then a’ the Lundy lads 
Iken there will be a flood. 


It may be of interest to recall one or two of 
the sayings which, sixty years ago, were con- 
stantly on the lips of the weather-wise in the 
Carse, during harvest time. A brugh, or 
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brogh, round the moon was always looked 
upon as foretelling a change. Thus, in the 


Jiao 


“Farmers Ha 


Meg cries she’ll wad baith her shoon, 

That we sall hae weet very soon, 
And weather rough ; 

For she saw round about the moon 
A muckle brough. 


The familiar saw 


About the moon there is a brugh; 
The weather will be cauld and rough 


was often quoted—sometimes in this form— 


A far-awa brogh is a near-hand shoor. 


Amongst others quoted were—‘ The sun 
dippit this mornin’, we're shure o’ rain”; ‘‘ The 
rime jumpit this mornin’, we'll get a drookin 
eresniohte | 


If the mist tak the sea 
Good weather it will be; 
But if it tak the hill, 
The weather will spill ; 


‘‘T saw shootin’ stars yestreen, we may look 

out for storms”; ‘I heard the peacock 

screamin’ shune i’ the mornin’, and that aye 
2 ”) 

says rain ere lang. 


When the first drops fell, the grieve held 


up a stick and cried, ‘‘Stook up your corn,” 
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“Tt was a sight,” writes one who witnessed 
it often, “to see a large field of shearers throw 
down their hooks and run back along the rows 
of sheaves, bobbing and bowing, and joking 
and laughing and singing, as the sweat and 
the rain met and washed their bright healthy 
faces.” 

As a rough-and-ready expression of what 
are popularly believed in this district to be 
marks of bad weather, we know nothing better 


than. the lines of the Englishman, Jenner, on 
“Signs of Foul Weather.” 
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